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Now we want to know from all North- 
ern sugar cane growers, how the cane is 
looking and doing, and what the pros- 
pects are fora crop this year. And just 
now we want all to speak at once. Let 
us hear from all poiuts of the compass 
NOW; so as to compare the several sec- 
tions. A postal card will answer. Tell 
the time of planting, the kind planted, 
and the height on the 12th day of July. 
The 12th of July will be Saturday, and 
should this not reach the eye or the ear 
of the planter by that date, let us have 
the best approximate estimate, carefully, 
and as near as possible correctly made, 
that readers in al! parts of the country 
may realize the growth at that date. 





























There is no better fodder in the world 
than the leaves stripped from Northern 
cane. Every kind of domesticated ani- 
al devours it greedily and to excellent 
advantage. 




























































































































































When we have a first-rate stand of cane 
is the time to look ahead and save the 
seed. Every year the demand for good, 
thrifty seed increases, and buyers are 
willing to pay good prices for it. But, 
seed because saved is not always good. 
It must be fully matured, true to name, 
and sure to germinate. 





In our advertising columns will be 
found an offer to sell the Schuyler Ne- 
braska Sirup works. The announcement 
is worthy the attention of those who 
would engage in the business on a mod- 
erately large scale in that growing State. 
The President of the Company has good 
and sufficient reasons to give for selling. 





During the forthcoming season of 
harvesting Northern sugar cane it may 
/ be as well to bear in mind that the 
seed is just as valuable as oats for all 
kinds of stock and worth for feeding 
purposes as much on the market. That 
for family use, ground, it is as useful as 
buckwheat flour because it can be used 

for the same purposes. 





We have now, as in prcvious seasons 
at this date, to advise all engaged in the 
culture of Northern sugar cane to be 
sure that they have their machinery at 
home, in good shape and in working 
order. It willnot do to le .ve that matter 
unthought of until the cane is ready for 
grinding, and then to discover that this 
and that little thing needs replacing. We 
are aware that many things crowd the 
farmer just now, but just now and when 
they crowd is the time#to be ‘“‘spry,”’ 
‘‘Jevel-headed,”’’ ‘‘forehanded.”’ 





Spoiling for a Fight. 


Our tacetious sorghum lapping friend 
A. A.D. of Bavaria, Kansas, is, if we 
ean read good English, spoiling for a 
fight. Won’t some one after reading his 
letter in this issue kindly gratify him? 
Messrs. Root and Anderson, Day and 
Field have had their little battles and 
we very much question if either is satis- 
fied even now. Just why there is 
so much fighting capacity in the sorghum 
world is a puzzle to many, and to none 
more than to us. 

We would however like to see some 
one tackle that ‘‘Kansas Sorghum lap- 
ping fiend,” for he is the boldest and 
most incisive of them all. Ashe says, 
he has entered the arena time and again, 
challenged the or and the best, but 
they one and all fail to respond. Is it 
possible that the champion hails from 
Kansas and that all the world is to stand 
aside and look only? 

Following the practice set us in another 
department of the RURAL WORLD, we 
assign the duty of attack in this case to 
our friend Ephraim Lynk of Tennessee. 
He is the only man we know of able to 
meet this genius and use him up. For 
this contest we willingly open our col- 
umns free of charge. ere is his last: 

Ep. RuRAL WORLD: I have not been 
treated right. I have tried to get up an 
interesting row, a regular shindy. I 
have burlesqued the cane business and 
ridiculed the RuRAL WORLD and its 
contributors, and assaulted the govern- 
ment chemist, and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, but no one listened. I real- 
ize that a man is nobody ifhe is not well 
abused. ‘The best men we have owe 
much of their success to the fact that 
they are talked against. It: seems easy 
for your other confributors to raise a 
storin of epithets and withering sarcasm 
and dark innuendoes, but I reckon I'll 
have to give itup. My friend, Mr. Day, 
can make a simple statement and then 
the air gets warm. Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Root can charge the atmosphere 
with very sulphurous fumes, and my 
friend Folger has some talent. 

I suppose the ability to get up a first 
class row is a natural gift, and it is too 
uch neglected. We allow many op- 
rtunities for free fights to pass by. 
he old Grecians taught their children 
to dispute, and I don’t suppose they 
cared much how they did it so they did 
it well, and you know what Greece was. 

1 knew a man once who could say any- 
thing in the worst way and no one ever 
filed a bill of exceptions. I asked him 
how he could say things [ could not say 
without a fight. I asked because I 
wanted to learn. He replied he supposed 
it was owing to dignity. Perhaps he 
was right; perhaps that is the reason I 
hear only echoes when I whoop. Mr. 
Deming mildly called mea sorghum lap- 
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said it. 








ping fiend. Itis impossible to take of- 
fence or resent that, for it was correct 
enough, and when the term is used in 
high science it implies no slur, but on 
the contrary rather the reverse, and I am 
compelled to compliment him on his sa- 
gacity in the choice ofa term, and [ will 
do as much for him if [ live and have 
my health. 

The world owes much to quarrels. A 
man does his best in an encounter. He 
summons all his energies, and sharpens 
his wits and uses all his senses, and con- 
centrates all his forces into a few tremen- 
dous minutes. He is not slow or sleepy 
or hungry or tired or sick or wavering 
then. ‘There are redeeming qualities in 
atomahawk. The energies of the hu- 
man race are concentrated in gunpowder. 
History is only a record of bloody 
battles, and the greater the civilization 
the greater, are the resources of war. 
Grant was wrong when he said, ‘‘Let us 
have Peace,’’ and I don’t believe he ever 
If he did, he will undoubtedly 
deny it. If he does not deny it, his fail- 
ure in business cannot hurt him with 
myself and other sensible people. 

[hope the RurAL WORLD will en- 
courage Mr. Root. I imagine he is one- 
eyed and left handed, and has a round 
head, judging from his peculiar way of 
striking out. I hope the RURAL WORLD 
will encourage Mr. Anderson. I imagine 
he has studied the mode of attack com- 
mon to bees and wasps, and has a poison 
sac. I hope the RuRAL WORLD will en- 
courage Mr. Day and Mr. Field. ‘The 
mills of the gods grind slow but exceeding 
ly fine,’’and it seems the universe cannot 
hold them; and I suppose I will have to 
sit quietly on the fence, for I see no head 





for my shillaleh to batter. A.A. D 
Bavaria, Kans. 
Sorghum Sirup Filter. ° 


Every new device for the manipula- 
tion of the™sirup of sorghum will read- 
ily find space in the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD, as we desire that its 
readers may know of what improvements 
are being made in the machines or 
methods employed to bring about the 
best results in extracting the juice from 
the cane, or the after process of boiling 
down and skimming, etc. 

With a view of diffusing knowledge, 
we call attention to a new process of 
ridding the juice of sorghum of the 
scum, by the process of filtering through 
a machine of which the above cut is an 
illustration. 

This filter is a European invention and 
is now being introduced to the sorghum 
growers of this country by Mr. O. F. 
Boomer, 47 Brooklyn avenue, Boston, 
Mass., who writes us that he is confident 
the filter will be well received here with 
favor, and that as soon as the merits of 
the machine become known, no one will 
ever think of making sirup without the 
use of this filter. 

The circular he has issued, states that 
the sirup should be filtered as soon as it 
has been defecated, which can be done at 
the rate of one barrel in twenty minutes 
by the smallest medium. When it will 
be found that the juice will be entirely 
cleansed of all impurities, which every 
sirup maker knows is ‘‘ a consummation 
devoutly to be wished”’ for. The great 
art of sirup making lies in the process of 
boiling and skimming. 

It therefore follows, that if the inven- 
tor’s claim can be substantiated, and that 
all the impurities can be removed by the 
simple process of filtering, then there 
need be no excuse for making dark sirup, 
which now, under the present methods, 
requires such care and attention to avoid. 

We look forward to the future of this 
machine with more than a passing inter- 
est. 





Settling Tanks. 


‘¢ Firepan ’’ asks in last week’s RURAL 
WORLD, that some one should tell the 
amount of juice lost by the use of set- 
tling tanks. These find but little favor 
with those who have extensive experi- 
ence either in sugar or sirup making. 
Mr. Studniczka says: 

‘“T have advocated for years the necessi- 
ty of a mechanical process to extract the 
fibrous substance crushed from the cane 
stalk, and prevent mingling with the 
juice, in order to get the juice to the 
clarifiers in a pure condition, and as rap- 
idly as possible. With the process of 
using settling tanks, so universal with 
the planter, inversion is going on from 
the time the juice leaves the mill until it 
is drawn off hours afterwards to the cla- 
rifiers, and to such a per cent. as is little 
conceived by the inexperieneed in sugar 
making.”’ 

Daily experiments on Edward J. Gay’s 
plantation in Louisiana, during three 
months work, demonstrated a deteriora- 
tion of about three per cent. in settling 
of crystalizable sugar. 

Sponge filters, Southern moss filters, 
or any other mechanical filter that can be 
as readily cleaned as these, is the only 
acceptable apparatus for the purification 





of juice, to bring it as rapidly as possible 
to clarification without deterioration. 


Rapid working, up to the finishing point 
in all the processes, should be the prime 
rule of the sugar house. 





Bisulphite of Lime. 


EpirorR RuRAL WoRLD: Mr. Deming 
asks in last week’s RURAL WORLD, 
‘‘Cannot the fumes of sulphur be forced 
into water or cream of lime witha pump, 
and the material made 10 to 15 B? Can- 
not the fumes be forced directly into the 
juice while in the clarifiers?” J never 
have manufactured Bi-sulphate of lime 
in any other manner than by pumping 
the sulphur fumes into the juice; it is the 
daily practice of the glucose manufactur- 
ers of the day to do so with their solu- 
tions, and the beet sugar manufacturers 
of Europe have been pumping the car- 
bonic acid gas with vacuum pumps into 
their juice, in clarifiers or carbonizing 
vessels, for many years. 

The Beet Sugar Industry is using sul- 
phurous fumes to neutralize the excess 
of lime to some extent, but principally 
the above mentioned carbonic acid gas, 
or a tri-basick superphosphate of lime 
solution, of which J shall be pleased to 
publish prescription if desired. 

It is far more economical to apply 
sulphur fumes direct to limed juice in 
preference to manufacturing bi-sulphite 
of lime and applying it. 

The certain test of sufficient sulphur 
fumes applied to clarify juice is the 
point where litmus paper turns red 
again. 

It is a beneficial, and as well a univer- 
sal practice to wash sulphur fumes when 
applied to juice, the principal object be- 
ing to absorb free sulphuric acid by the 
water and precipitate the arsenic which 
is present in very minute quantities in 
the sulphur. 

I have several inquiries of late how to 
prevent granulation of sorghum sirup. 
| Permit me to request my correspondents 
to avoid selling their sugar in sirup, but 
to secure a centrifugal machine and sell 
it for what it is, and at eight cents per 
pound instead of four, all they can get 
for sirun. H. STUDNICZKA. 





Premiums for Northern Cane. 


CoL.COLMAN: Isend you by to-day’s 
mail, Premium List of the ‘‘ Upper Mis- 
sissippi Inter-State Fair,’’ to be held at 
Dubuque, August 29th to Sept. 5, 1884. 
I would call your attention in particular, 
to the very liberal premiums on Northern 
cane products, amounting in all to $295. 
The classification is all that can be de- 
sired, or so it seems to me, Class No. 
117 embraces all work done by vacuum 
boiling. The premiums in this class 
amount to $80. Class No. 118 embraces 
all work by steam without vacuum boil- 
ing. The premiums amount to $55. 
Class No. 119 embraces all work done by 
fire pans. The amount of premiums is 
$40. Sweepstakes amount to $120. 

It is to be hoped the premium of $10 
on vinegar will tend to encourage the 
saving of the rinsing of tanks and sweet- 
ened water from whatever source, and its 
conversion into a vinegar as pure and 
wholesome as vinegar can be, and far 
superior to the common acid poison so 
commonly sold as vinegar. 

This I call doing the fair and square 
thing by sorghum. The fair comes 
rather early for our Northern factories, 
but our more favored Southern neigh- 
bors will be in full work, and it is to be 
hoped will give the fair the patronage it 
deserves. Come out, gentlemen, and let 
us see your work, and we will do the best 
our frigid climate will permit, to place 
our products by the side of theirs. 
Those desiring premium lists should ad- 
dress E. R. Shankland, Dubuque, Ia. 

A. L. POTTER. 

La Motte, Ia., June 29th, 1884. 





A Little Knowledge is, Etc, 


H. W. Wiley of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture wields a pointed pen at 
times and just ‘‘goes’’ for those who, 
thinking they know all about it, know 
nothing. Witness the following letter to 
the Journal of Indianapolis: 
_ ‘Many of your readers take a lively 
interest in agriculture, and all of them 
ought to. Like all loyal Americans, they 
are also disposed to ‘‘swear by”’ the fami- 
ly paper. These, I think, are sufficient 
reasons for my calling attention to an 
article on ‘Beet Sugar,” republished 
from the Chicago Tribune, in the Jour- 
nal of this date. ‘There is so much in 
this article that is misleading and so 
much which is false that I cannot let it 
go unchallenged. The idea conveyed 
therein, that beet sugar and sugar made 
from corn starch in competition, is re- 
freshing 
only have originated in the brain of an 
agriculturist who has had his sole tutel- 
age in the office of a great daily newspa- 
per. Beet sugar is identical in every 
respect with cane sugar, and does not 
resemble corn sugar any more than it 
does starch. 

I have never seen so much that is new 
in agricultural matter in-so small a space 
as in the ranges Si 

“So long as makers of glucose in this 
country are willing and able to pay 20 
cents per bushel for corn there is little 
likelihood that the beet sugar business 
will grow largely in America, and cer- 
tainly notin the West, for farmers will 
not be willing to grew beets at $5 per ton 
when corn, which is more easily grown, 
will bring from $8 to $16 per ton.’ 

The average number of bushels of corn 
per acre produced in the United States is 
twenty-five, or 1,400 pounds. The aver- 
age number of tons of sugar-beets pro- 
duced per acre is about fitteen. A reason- 
able man would not indulgein a fallacy 
like the above; an honest one could not. 

It may be true that “in Illinois the 
soil has qualities which make sugar- 
beet growing unprofitable,” but Mlinois 
is not the United States. One beet-su- 
gar factory near San Francisco has sent 

nto the market this year 1,500,000 
pounds of pure sugar, having made more 
than 150 pounds per ton of beets. So 





in its ‘‘freshness,’? and could} 
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SMOUSE’S PALACE 


The only perfect self-skimming Evaporator 


Profs. Weber and Scovill advise our eus- 
tomers never to use limé as long as they can 
make syrup on the Palac@ Evaporator. 

NOTICE.—We hereby wafn all parties against 
buying or using any Evaporator having ‘| 





part of our Patent. Thee are some gross in- 
fringers. ‘‘A stitch in timp, saves nine. 

S@~ We guarantee our 
quality of Syrup, ease of operation, amount o 
We are constantly shipping our Defecator to 


fuel and less than one-half the labor. 
had one complaint. 
Free to all. 


Of al 
Pleape send for our book 
i Address to-day 





SELF-SKIMMING EVAPORATOR. 


and Defecator known. Always to the front.-- 


We have been behind on orders all season ; with increasing facilities we can fill orders now 
on Short Notice. Experts pronounce our Sirups and Sugars the best among 300 samples. 


Mr. Fuller, Stromsburg, Neb., says: I began 
work on Sept. 2th, finished Oct. 30th, and 
made over 5,700 gallons of the finest Syrups 
ever made in this section, (on your No. 2 
Evaporator.) Any one wishing a dandy rig 
for making goed Syrups should buy your 
Evaporator. 


vaporator far superior to any other made, for rapidity of work, 


f fuel used, &c., &c. We except none. 
goin front ot the Cook, Stubbs, Folger, Amer- 


can and Madison Pans, which almost doubles their former capacity with same amount of 


1 our immense sales last year, we have not 


, “GOLDEN GRAINS,” with prices and discounts, 


THE SMOUSE MANUFACTURING Cco., 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 








this industry on the Pacific coast that 
the California State Board of Agricul- 
ture and State Grange of the Patrons of 
husbandry have unitedin a request to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to make 
a through study of the subject and a sur- 
vey of the localities suitable for the beet- 
root culture. Itis probable that such a 
study will be made at an early date. 


in the last year, [ would not be surpris- 
ed to find an area in northern California, 
Oregon and Washington Territory suita- 
ble to the cultivation of the sugar-beat 
nearly equal in extent to the beet fields 
of Europe. 

The efforts of the glucose manufac- 
turers to belittle the prospects of the 
beet-sugar industry may have some ef- 
fect where the truth is not known, but 
in no other quarters. 

Inasmuch as sugar alone takes annu- 
ally nearly one hundred million of dol- 
lars out of the country, it would be 
more becoming in our great news-pa- 
ders to encourage all efforts to keep 
this vastsum at home, and not, by ig- 
norance and misrepresentation, mis- 
lead the public on a matter of such vast 
economic importance. I am, respect- 
fully, H. W. WILEY. 





Sugar in Canned Goods. 


An interesting subject for the consid- 
eration of canners, says the California 
Grocer, is the use of an excess of sugar 
to supply the place of fruit abstracted 
from the can in packing. The details of 
this piece of deception are susceptible 
ot exposition with arithmetical accuracy. 
For example, taking cherries as the 
pack; the canner’s profit on the sugar 
used is plainly seen, and his pilferings 
by the use of an exéess of sugar over 
the proper quantity are too clearly 
apparent. A case of cherries of the 
nominal standard pack would require, 
in preserving, five pounds of granulated 
sugar for sirup. Five pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, at 81-4 cents per pound, 
cost 1 1-4 cents. This five pounds of 
granulated sugar will make two gallons 
of syrup, weighing about 18 pounds, 
and costing less than 2 1-2 cents per 
pound. If the cost of cherries is 8 cents 
and upward per pound, it will be seen 
that the canner will effect something of 
a saving on every pound of sugar he 
substiutes for fruit in his pack. If there 
is a profit in sugar, what is the gain on 

lucose? ‘This ‘‘substitution’’ is, in 
act, a swindle; in the single can a 
petty, mean, dispicable swindle; in the 
contract for an entire pack or the pro- 
duct of an orchard, the theft assumes 
such proportions that it is dignified by 
classification with other felonies. The 
canner convicted of the rascality of what 
he calls the substitution of sugar for 
fruit, disclaims all desire to deceive. 
He says the ‘tones’? and ‘“‘twos’’ cans 
might as well be called the ‘‘As’’ and 
“Bs” for all the signification there is in 
their appellations. He does not guaran- 
tee that the ‘twos’ shall contain either 
two pounds of fruit, or less than a pound 
and a half of syrup. He sells what the 
can contains. If the fruit used is the 
cherry, the pack comes out ‘Choice 
California Cherries.» Each can bears 
the elegantly illumined label, regardless 
of the quantity of material, other than 
fruit, in the can. According to the 
sugar swindler, a few split cherries 
drowned in a pint of sweetened, amber- 
colored liquid is an ‘‘extra’’ pack, if he 
can get an ‘‘extra’’ price for the product. 
If the goods do not ¢ommand the price 
of extras, he will sell them for standards, 
and rather than disappoint a jobber, he 
will cut rates for a fair second, and so 
the poor canner will goon from year 
to year, losing fortunes each season by 
the severity of the discount imposed on 
all his prices and his protestations of 
fairness in trade, if a standard is not 
established for him. This condition of 
one of our state’s greatest industries is 
disgraceful to the honest, intelligent, 
thinking men engaged in it, and as a 
standin: menanes its progress and the 
prosperity of the state. ut canned- 

oods consumers are becoming educated 
in the intricacies of the canner’s indus- 
try, and if the trade cannot agree upon 
a standard, the people will set one for 
them, and it will bea sorry day for the 
sugar swindlers when it is established. 
The people have been mildly swindled 
by the canners for years; the trade has 
been plundered indiscriminately. But 
this season they will indignantly refuse 
to traffic with the tricksters. There is no 





hopeful are the signs for the success of 


objection to the allowance of a’sma!! 


if 


From information which I have collected | 


profit on the sugar used by the canners, 


but there is almost too great a'margin 
between the market prices of sugar and 
cherries, and theline issharply drawn at 
glucose. 
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A Report Criticised. 


EpIToR RuRAL WORLD: The recent 
report of the Onio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station contains, on page 99, the 
following words, ‘‘In all the literature of 
the subject we are unable to find any 
carefully conducted tests (made in the 
United States) which covers a sufficient- 
ly wide range of feeding stuffs, or period 
of time, to be of any real vaiue,”’ Those 
are the official words of the official in- 
vestigator of a great State. If true, they 
are a strong arraignment of our paid 
stations and industrial colleges. If false, 
the statement, if not dishonorable, is 
highly discreditable, for it throws dis- 
credit upon the co-laborers in the same 
field of work asthe Ohio experimenters 
are engaged in, and intensifies the pre- 
judices of those who are not expected to 
be better informed as to the value of, or 
to be more generous friends of agricul- 
tural enquiry, than our critic is. 

Believing that the public have an in- 
terest in the correction of this official ut- 
terance, I wish to say through ee pa- 
per that for 8 years I have had, almost 
uninterruptedly, from 1 to 8 sets of ani- 
mals, at a time, under weighed rations, 
and often under rations of analyzed 
foods; that these experiments have cov- 
ered no iess than 23 foods and more than 
this number of feeding problems. Fur- 
thermore, I desire to say that the foods 
and animals have been weighed with ac- 
curacy, and the time covered to a test, 
generally, several times as long as the 
periods of the author of the article, Prof. 
Losenby, Director. Within the last 
three or four years, others have been en- 
gaged in work, more carefully and logic- 
ally laid out, and more comprehensive 
than the tests of the Ohio experimenter 
who disparages their work; Prof. Henry, 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Sturtevant, of N. Y. 
Ex. Station; Maj. Alvord, of Houghton 
Farm; Prof. Jordan, of Pennsylvania; 
rrof. McBryde, of Tennessee; Prof. 
Armsby, r. Gowell, of Me.; Prof. 
Miles, and others at Michigan; Profes- 
sors Caldwell and Roberts, of New York; 
Morrow, of Ill.; Prof. Shelton, of Kan- 
sas; Prof. Knapp, of [a.; and Prof 
Gully, vf Mississippi—these have all car- 
ried on feeding trials. Recent, it is true, 
but antedating those of Prof. Losenby’s 
by from one to three years; while the 
work in my charge began eight years ago, 
and some of it thought worthy of foreign 
quotations, from which foreign source, 
our author says, all the facts are to be 
drawn. 

Our author would be more excusable 
to the public had he conceived, and ex 
ecuted profoundly, his own would be in- 
itial work. As farmers usually rest 
their own facts upon uncertain data, I 
believe a criticism of the experiments in 
question will not be valueless to our 
farm interest. First, his periods are so 
short—7 to 14 days—as to render his ex- 
periment worse than useless. First, be- 
cause a part of the first food remains in 
the stomach several days, even to five or 
more. Second, because it takes a cow 
several days to become satisfied with 
certain changes of food; I have found 
this influence to extend to 21 days in 
late versus early cut hay. Third, be- 
cause, in any event, the fluctuations of 
weight and milk flow, in short periods, 
from inexplicable or explicable causes, 
are such that reliance can not be putin 
the result. 

Our investigator has, himself, gravel 
misinterpreted his own facts. e tells 
us that the animals lost flesh at the rate 


ained flesh at the rate of 3 5-10 lbs. per 
} oom when corn rations were fed. I ven- 
ture to say that none of the experiment- 


ers name 


aided by weighin 


the afternoon, after drinking. 
of computin 
ing a few 





of 2 1-2 Ibs. a day when fed beets, and 


would consider the statement 
other than utterly absurd. Why? The 
change of weight of cattle on the same 
feed, will ordinarily vary more than that 
in paunch contents. This fluctuation he 
at the worst period of 
the day, for a uniform weight, that is, in 
The idea 

the value of foods by feed- 
ays, and then changing to 
different foods for a few more, and so on, 
as in the trial under review is positively 





mischevious in its influence, for it is 
quite certain to mislead, as it certainly 
has our investigator. Again, analyses 
are assumed from European data for 
clover, now known not to be good for 
this country. He erroneously assumes 
the entire digestibility of bran; I have 
marked several questionable passages in | 
the report that I need not now review. 
The public will pardon this criticism, 
distasteful to me, yet the false catering 
to foreign work, that my own experience 
teaches me is more questionable than 
American, especially for America; the 
ungenerous disparagement of home work, 
too often indulged in, and the really 
misleading experiments of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station call for a notice and for 
criticism. While the matter is up, it 
may be said in the interest of the public 
that there are experimenters in the 
country repeating work of others, who 
never mention this fact, and essay to ap- 
pear to their state constituents as the 
first in the field. This is great injustice 
to the public, who pay the bills and de- 
sire the sum of efforts, to the other ex- 
perimenters, and to themselves, for in 
the minds of informed readers a discred- 
it attaches. 
In conclusion I desire to say explicitly 
that Prof. Losenby is doing much valu- 
able work, and promises to be a valuable 
man to his State, as seen at the writer’s 
distance. Respectfully, 

J. W. SANBORN. 
Columbia, Mo., June 28th, 1884. 


} 
| 





Tarring Wood. 


For twenty or thirty years we have 
taker occasion to refer to the injury 
which the application of tar does to fen- 
ces, shingles and wood work in general. 
We nevertheless still notice that the prac- 
tice is pursued under the impression that 
the tar preserves rather than destroys the 
objects to which it is applied. It should 
be borne in mind that heat as well as 
moisture decays wood, but both combin- 
ed will have an increased effect in this 
direction. The idea many persons en- 
tertain that moisture alone is the decay- 
ing agent, and it follows that the protec- 
tion of wood against moisture by a thor- 
ough covering of paint, tar, etc., will ef- 
fect the purpose, is altogether fallacious. 
Heat is an almost equal degree will work 
the destruction of the wood; and as the 
black coloring of tar will attract, the heat 
powerfully, this agent alone, or in com- 
bination with moisture, which in nearly 
all cases will more or less penetrate at 
points through any covering, will rapidly 
produce decay. The effect of tar, in- 
tensified by the attraction of the sun’s 
rays, absorbs the life of the wood, which 
can be crumbled into powder by the hand, 
as our own experience has frequently 
proved tous. A black fence is pleasing 
to the eye, which in addition to the be- 
lief that it must be a preservative of the 
wood, induces many to scout the idea of 
its damaging character; but a trial will 
in a short time only too fatally confirm 
what we say. Many persons whitewash 
their fences under the impressson that*it 
also preserves the wood by protecting it 
against rain; but the least examination 
will show that whitewash does not turn 
off the rain, but that it penetrates direct- 
ly through it to the wood. The question 
will, therefore, be naturally asked, in 
what way does it benefit the wood? We 
answer by its directly opposite effect up- 
on it of that of tar—is white color. 
White repels the heat and hence protects 
the wood against the eer gr effect of 
the heat. Whitewash, as almost any 
other coloring matter, except that of 
black, may have some slight preserva- 
tive influence, but not sufficient to pay 
for its application. The effect of good 
paint on fine work exposed to the weath- 
er, where repeated coats are applied, isa 
different matter and has nothing to do 
with the question in hand. 
If a good coat of tar is applied to 
wood which is entirely under ground, 
and where the sun has no influence upon 
it, and no heat to be attracted by the tar, 
there is no doubt but that its application 
will have an excellent effect in presery- 
ing the wood.—Jameston Telegraph. 





Shade in Pastures. 


Though this is not the proper time to 
set shade trees, it is the best time to call 
attention to the need of them where 
stock are obliged to stay in the heat of 
the summer. While it is true that trees 
check the growth of other vegetation, 
both by the shade and by the roots draw- 
ing from the soil, it is also true that they 
have more uses in the economy of na- 
ture, as well as in business affairs, than 
they are usually credited with. Any 
one who will take the trouble to travel 
around and observe, will see that a pas- 
ture on the side of a hill whose sum- 
mit is covered with a forest is almost 
always fresh and green while pastures 
in similar locations where the summit of 
the hill is bare soon become exhausted 
and fail. After having observed this, it 
looks wrong to see man so anxious to 
gain,as they suppose a few blades of 
grass, that they will cut all the trees on 
the summit of their pasture. leaving 
perhaps a scrubby pine in the seam of 
some ledge where stock cannot lie in any 
comfort and where all their droppings 
are wasted. A few dozen maples, singly 
or in clusters, along the hillside pasture 
where cattle can lie in the shado and feel 
the breeze, will add very much to the 
beauty of the farm, to the valueof the 
pasture and the comfort of the stock, 
and will in a few years yield an income 
in the sirup which can be made from 
them. Now is the time to look the 
ground over and lay the plans and mark 
the spots and when the time comes to 
set the trees the job will be halt done. 
Another consideraton is the fact that 
many of’our forest trees are as well worth 
cultivating for the beauty of the leaves 
in the fall, as many of the imported 
flowering shrubs that we see in cultiva- 
tion that are of value only for a few 
days of bloom and are worth but very 
little for that.—Mirror and Farmer. 





Get Ready tor Turnips. 


Plough up the ground for turnips now 
and harrow it fine. The grass and weeds 
will soon spring up, and may then be 
easily destroyed by passing the harrow 
over the ground once or twice. This 
plan germinates the seeds before the sow- 
ing of the turnip seed. As soon as the 
first young crop of weeds are killeda 
second lot will appear after a good rain. 
Now go over the ground with the culti- 
vator and also harrow itfine again, There 
may still be another lot of young weeds, 


but in greatly reduced numbers. With 
another good cultivating and harrowing, 
they will be nearly all eradicated, the 
seeds will have germinated, the land 
made very fine for the turnip seed, and 
the crop will get a good start and thrive. 
We neglect theturnip crop in order to 
row hay and grain, and yet turnips are 
very valuable for feeding, not that they 
are as nutritious and faitening as other 
kinds of feed, but because they are rel- 
ished in winter by stock, as a change 
fromthe dry provender which they re- 
ceive for so many months of the cold 
season. The monetary value of the crop 
is nearly equal to grain, if we will con- 
sider the uses to, which we may apply 
turnips. 

In sowing the seed a drill may be 
used. The rows shouldbe wide enough 
to admit of cultivation with the cultiva- 
tor, but plants should be thinned out to 
a single one every six inches, or of such 
distance apart as to admit of the hoe. 
The fly is very destructive to this crop 
as it comesup, and consequently the 
seed should be used liberally, as surplus 
plants are more easily removed than to 
resow. Ashes are said to prevent the 
attacks of the fly, but care should be 
exercised in applying ashes to tender 
plants. A solution of carbolic acid with 
a little soap in the water sometimes pre- 
vents attacks. Keep the field clean, 
well worked, and push the plants for- 
ward. The rutabagas are the best for a 
field crop, and a mixture of potash salts 
and superphosphate the best fertilizer.— 
Farm, Field and Fireside. 





The Sparrow. 


Sooner than we think the English 
sparrow will be discovered to be a pest 
and one that all farmers will be glad g 
rid themselves of. In the meanti 
they confine themselves principally 
the cities and the towns, but ere long 
they will be forced by numbers into the 
country when we shall realize the samg 
experience as is found jn the follosyig 


Miss Ormerod, the Entomolog 
the Royal Agricultural Society o 
land, in her last report writes 
sparrows have increased greatl 
last ten years, destroying great 
ties of ‘‘corn,’’ and not doing any g% 
in the way of eating insects. A Lincoln 
shire correspondent reports to her a 
follows: 

“Seen following the plow, t 
found to be feeding upon t 
that had not vegetated; seen 
young barley, they were fou 
eating red clover and trefoil 
amined to find what they were doing 
swede turnip field just bursting into 
flower for seed, it was discovered the 
were feeding on the young unopene 
buds; one bird had eaten a green cater- 
agg ot 
y 
large quantity o 


wheat. This was on a farmstead where 
wheat or wheat straw was always ac- 
cessible. In towns or on grass the case 
might be different; I cannot tell.”’ 





—Like buckwheat the turnip comes in 
very handily and profitably as a filling- 
in crop. Not only farmers but villagers 
who have gardens, may raise family sup- 
plies from spots where early potatoes, 
peas, etc., have been removed. Seeg 
may be sown in open ground any tim 
this month, or plauts started in boxes 
be transplanted as patches of ground al 
made bare. The earth should be maé 
very mellow, and if not sufficiently rica, 
loam and ashes added, or well rotted 
manure made fine and thoroughly incor- 

orated with the soil. The farmer can 
always find a vacant spot in the corn or 
potato field for pore turnips, and even 
if his attention is giving them on a larger 
scale for stpck feeding, these vacant 
places should not be neglected, buta 
more choice yariety sown here for house 
use, than is commonly grown for cattle. 
Don’t wait for the “twenty-fourth of 
July, wet or dry,” to put in the seed, but 
sow or transplant when the earth is 
moist, any timefrom now until the first 
of August, but we prefer earlier to later 
than the twentieth of thismonth. When 
the sets are transplanted put them fif- 
teeninches apart each way; water the 
roots when setting out, and afterwards 
keep the soil loose and the weeds down. 
Transplanting is always best done after a 
light shower and at nightfall. Po 





given it a fair trial is decidedly in favor 
of top-dressing meadows. It is not al- 
ways desirable to break up mowing lands 
as often as is necessary without resort to 
this method, and through it a very satis- 
factory maintenance of a continuous hay 
crop can be effected. Will those who 
have had special experience in this line 
give our readers the benefit of it? 





—The Rurai New-Yorker very sensi- 
bly says that every farm should be an ex- 
perimentstation, and every farmer an ex- 
perimenter. We don’t mean by this that 
the whole farm and the whole time of 
the farmer should be devoted to making 
experiments; but we do mean that the 
farmer should have plots on which to 
try the different manures, different seeds 





and different modes of cultivation. 


In order to find if this bird real~- 
fed its ne on aphides, I had. a 

young examined; not 
one, from those a day old to those ready 
to quit the nest, had eaten anything but 


—The experience of those who have - 
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Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 
President—H. V. Pugsley, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
county, Mo. 
Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H, V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, 
Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 

MoOullough. 


Don't Fly the Track. 


Sheep men, wool growers and flock- 
masters are, next to money lenders and 
capitalists, the most easily scared men ‘in 
the world. They seem to partake, in 
gome respects, of the character of the 
animals they deal, in and when one runs 
all run, and in the same direction, be it 
over a fence, over a bridge and into the 
river of destruction itseems to be all the 
same. 

Time and againshas it been noticed 
that when wool sold low, wvool growers 
sold off their sheep and went out of the 
business only, however, to regret their 
actionin ayear ortwo when that same 
article advanced in price. ‘Then all the 
cry was for sheep, and prices ruled high- 
er than ever. 

We are passing through a period of 
that character just now. The manufac- 
turers of woolen goods having produced 
more than the necessities of the country 
called for are unable to find a market or 
to purchase the wool produced in the 
country; hence when forced upon them 
they buy only at such prices as will justi- 
fy them in holding it until a turn in the 
market for their own wares makes it pos- 
sible for them to resume. 

Nor is this the case with the manufac- 
turers of woolen good only, for it is seen 
in every branch of manufacturing indus- 
try in this country, and must continue so 
until they are able to send their goods to 
the markets of the world in competition 
with the world’s manufacturers. To 
say that this cannot be done is to admit 
that American genius is not equal to 
that of other countries, that our lands 
are higher in price, our food products 
less nutritious and less available than 
theirs. We all know that this is not the 
case, but that on the contrary, we can 
manufacture as good goods and as 
cheaply as any nation on earth, our lands 
are not only lower in price but more pro- 
ductive and our climate as congenial 
both for the stock and the artizan as any 
that can be mentioned. Why then this 
nonsensical stampede on the part of wool 
groweis? and why do they periocically 
jump the track, so to speak, and fly to 
ends they know not of? 

Stick to your business, gentlemen, and 
do not permit yourselves to be gulled in- 
to the idea that you are 
ruined, or you business a 
failure, because of a periodical revu!- 
sion in the market. Keep your sheep, 
breed the well, care for them properly, 
and fortune will yet pitch upon your 
banners and smile upon youas merrily 
as of yore. 


Hurd’s Suit ot Ciothes, 


“No man can make agood suit of 
clothes out of cloth made of American 
wool only.’’—Frank Hurd of Ohio. 

The author of the above remark makes 
serious mistake. There are many 
merican manufacturers of fine worsted 
itings for men’s wear who cannot be 
nduced to use anything but Ohio fieece, 
and who refuse every year to purchase 
the best imported wools because the 
latter are seldom so strong as the fleece 
of Ohio. 

If Mr. Hurd paid more regard to ac- 
acy he could have easily learned that 
people -of Australia, whence our 
desirable foreign wools come, are 
y improving their breeds of 
y importation of American Me- 
While very good suits of clothes 

f be and are made of American wools 
only, it is true that we can make better 
goods of some kinds out of foreign 
woels than out of American. 
pasers of foreign clothing wools 
ica, however, are governed en- 
considerations of price and 
ality ; and 1880 of the 2000 wool- 
of the United States never use a 
bound of foreign wool from one year’s 
end to the other.—Bulletin. 


We have tested this matter for our- 
selves, having last fall procured from J. 








_ Capps & Son, of Jacksonville, Ils., the 


necessary cloth for a suit of clothes and 
an overcoat, made of wool raised by G. 
B. Bothwell, of Breckenridge, Mo., and 
are so well pleased with it that when 
necessary we shall do so again, in prefer- 
ence to foreign grown wool. We know 
nothing of Mr. Hurd’s suit, but ours gave 
satisfaction. 





Mutton Sheep. 


As supplementary to what we had to 
gay last week in regard to mutton and 
mutton sheep, we clip the following 
from the Chicago Tribune of 25 June: 


Mutton has never been a generally 
lopular food in America, one reason 
therfor being that fine and fine-medium 
fleeces have always sold readily for fig- 
ures which, if not all times higher than 
were paid for wools of other qualities, 
have always given a fair average profit 
to the producer. Another reason has 
been that few native Americans know 
what good mutton, properly cooked, is, 
having never been blessed by a taste of 
that food. But the growth in the inter- 
est of stock-breeding and the increase in 
the number of Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and other foreigners engaged in sheep- 
growing in this country ‘is working a 

at change in this direction. They 
have brought to the United States a fair 
number of representatives of the best 
mutton breeds and have been making 
their merits known. The reduction of 
the wool tariff has helped the cause of 
the mutton breeds by giving point and 
force to the argument that breeders of 
mutton sheep are toa considerable ex- 


. “tent independent of such changes in tar- 


iffs, since owners of mutton sheep de- 
pend ‘more upon the carcass 
than “upon the fleece for’ the 
returns for their investment of time, 
money, and care. They have two good 
strings to their bow, where breeders of 
fine-wooled sheep have but one. 





—A good sheep does not consume more 
food thanabad one, nor does it cost 
more to shear. The freight.and charges 
on high-class wools are not higher than 
those for the poorer fleeces. It is there- 
fore, the production of aigh-class wool 
which the flock-masters of the country 
Should ever keep in view. American 
flock-masters cannot do better than take 
these remarks as addressed to them- 
selves. 


Our Own Sheep, 
We are asked by a Nebraska corres- 


native sheep.’’ Some time ago we com- 
plied with a similar request, and we are 


pondent is a new subscriber. Strictly 
speaking we have no native breed of 
jsheep. But we have what we call the 
native sheep, and the American Merino, 
which we claim to be so thoroughly the 
product of American enterprise that we 
have given itthe national name. There 
is what is called the Mexican sheep, 
which is termed a native-bied, but it is 
the offspring of Spanish stock. There 
have been importations of sheep into 
both North and South America for about 
four hundred years. But all the earlier 
importations, say before the present cen- 
tury, or a few years prior to the present 
century, were from the native sheep of 
Spain, which was a pretty poor animal 
in any view that might be taken of it. 
The wool was very coarse, and there was 
net much of it. The Government of 
Spain would not allow the exportation 
of the Merino, even into her own colo- 
nies. Peru secured a few of the Merinos 
in an underhand way, and from them pro- 
duced a fine race of sheep, which are in 
existence even to the presentday. But 
elsewhere the common Spanish sheep 
was the stock from which sheep came. 
The Mexican sheep owes its origin to 
this Spanish race, and they look precise- 
ly like the sheep which were bred by the 
Spanish peasantry, and are represented 
in old Spanish paintings. Their wool is 
coarse; they do not weigh over fifty 
pounds, and probably not that; they are 


as tough as sole leather. Nothing seems 
to hurt them. They sheer about two 


pounds of wool. They have been crossed 
and bred in this way they make the basis 
of an excellentsheep, one that with in- 
different treatment will do much better 
than those of the improved Merino will. 
They cost but little, and are worth but 
little in themselves. But out on the 
ranges a good flock of these sheep, with 
a good thoroughbred. Merino at their 
head, is the beginning of a fortune to 
anybody who understands the business. 

Then we have a sheep called the Vir- 
ginia sheep, which is a better animal 
than the Mexican. It sprung from Eng- 
lish sheep that were imported in 1609. 
The early settlers of Virginia imported 
the best sheep that were at hand, and 
with these they produced the Virginia 
race, which is a heavy-bodied, long-wool 
sheep, and produces a very good market 
lamb. This sheep has been crossed to a 
considerable extent with the Cotswold, 
Southdown, and Leicester. These sheep 
promise a better foundation for a good 
sheep, if crossed with pure bloods, than 
the Mexican sheep does; and, indeed, 


are carefully selected. 

Besides these there isa native sheep 
called the Improved’ Kentucky sheep. 
About a half a century ago Robert Scott, 
of Frankfort, Ky., crossed the native 
sheep with the Merino. He used a 
selectedjMerino ram, andproduced lambs 
from thirty ewes. The ewes of this 
cross were then crossed with the import- 
ed Leicester. The next cross was with 
a Southdown ram; the next witha mixed 
Cotswold and Southdown ram; and the 
next two crosses were with Cotswold 
and Oxfordshire rams respectively; and 
the ewes of tais last cross were bred to 
Cotswoid again. Thus, in 1855, the 


Cotswold, Oxford, Southdown and Lei- 
cester blood; and the ewes were now 
bred to aramof mixed Cotswold, Ox- 
ford Leicester and Southdown blood; 
and after this the sheep were strictly 
bred among themselves. In the report 
of the National Department of. Agricul- 


these sheep by Mr. Scott. He was enthu- 
siastic over them, and said that those to 
whom he had sold sheep were also en- 
thusiastic over them. This 
pushed its way inthe South, and was 
soon esteemed as valuable by many, and 
is so esteemed now. It is a heavy 
bodied animal, with long, lustrous 
combing wool, the quality of which is 
between the Leicester and Cotswold. 
The mutton is good, and the lambs make 
very profitable market lambs. 

The success of this instance of careful 
cross breeding certainly shows what may 


posed. As we have frequently said, and 
as we well know, we can do almost any- 
thing in breeding that we choose to do. 
To accomplish certain things only re- 
quires enterprise, judgment, and perse- 
verance. 
satisfied with inferior sheep. He need 
not go outside his own flock even to 
make improvements. All he has to do is 
to keep breeding the best—the best this 
year, the best next year, and the best | 
every year. If he can obtain a thor-| 


he has right at his hands.—Western Ru- | 
ral. 





The Wool Product of the United States. | 


The report of the Department of Agri- | 
culture at Washington gives the number | 
of sheep in the United States Jan. 1, 
1884, at 50,626,620, valued at $119,902,- | 
706. In numbers they amount to one-| 
third of all the farm animals in the} 
country. Their owners include over a) 
million of people; the yearly wool-clip 
is worth $100,000,000. Texas has the| 
largest number of sheep, 7,956,275, 
valued at $224 each, while California 
reports 6,203,064, having an average} 
of only $190 each. Ohio comes next) 


pounds, and in 1863 it was 6,268,480) 
these figures until 1876, when the pro- 
duction amounted to 56,550,970 pounds. 
For the last few years the yield has been 
somewhat smaller, averaging for the 
last six years a little less than 45,000,000 
pounds and for the last two years less 
than 41,000,000. 

Of last year’s product of 320,400,000 
pounds, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
the States east of the Mississippi river, 
except the lower Southern States, yielded 
177,500,000 pounds, California and Ore- 
gon 50,900,000, other Western States and 
Territories 27,500,000 not including Col- 
orado and Mexico, which ‘yielded 21,000, 
000.'while Texas produced 31,000,000 and 
Georgia and other Southern States 12.- 
500,000 pounds. The principal wool 
markets of this country are New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 





There are in Australia in round num- 
bers 90,000,000 of sheep, divided among 
the seven colonies about as follows: 
New South Wales, 35,500,000; Victoria, 
13,000,000; West Australia, 4,000,000; 
South Australia, 8,000,000; Queenstown, 
13,500,000; Tasmania, 3,000,000; New 
Zealand, 13,000,000; total, 89,000,000. 





“Rough on Corns.” 
Ask for Wells’ ‘Rough on Corns.” 15c. 
Quick, complete cure. Hard or soft 





to some extent with the pure Merinos | 20U ! ; h 
: | believe that one good litter, in the right | 


pondent to describe ‘Our own sheep; our | 


therefore led to suppose that our corres- | 


| last of May, if possible, though occasion- 


tuae for 1857 will be found an account of | 


“breed”? | 


| secretions connected with maternity as- 


| rest and no chance for recuperation. We 


be done in that line if anybody is so dis- | 


No flockmaster ought to be) 





corns, warts, bunions. 


|'T. Wrinkle, Plattsburg, Mo.; Sallie Ox- 


2 | 


rhe Pig pen. 


Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. 
AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 
Haw Hill Lady 2nd, 10,540, Springer | 
Bro’s., Springtield, Ill., to L. C. Clark, | 
Granada, Kan.; Haw Hill Orient 10th, | 
11,171, Springer Bro’s., to Wm. H. Gib- 
bons, Greaf Barrington, Mass.; Duchess 
21, 11,148, N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
to Bahntge, Kates & Co., Winfield, Kan. ; 
Black Jack 11,828, Jos. E. Bently, Green | 
Hill, Ohio, to John 8. Goe, Brownsville, 
Penn.; Jupiter 11,829, Jos E. Bently, to 
W. C. Guthrie, Long Run, Penn.; Ceres 
10,456, A. W. Rollins, Manhattan, Kan., 
to Wrinkle & Riley, Plattsburg, Mo.; 
Model 11,363, Wrinkle & Riley, to John 





ford 3d, 11,839, and Bella Donna Car- 
lisle 11,842, T. W. Samuels & Sons, 
Deatsville, Ky., to W. T. Miller & Bro., 
Bowling Green, Ky.; General Morgan | 
11,820, W. Warren Morton, Russelville, | 
Ky., to S. H. Morgan, Hampton Station, 





| Tenn. ; Royal Belle 11,821, and Rose ot | 


they have the making of an excellent | 
sheep among themselves, if the breeders | : . y L 

| variation, the time when pigs come is 
| readily controlled. 


Sharon 11,822, W. Warrer Morton, to 
Collier, Hudson & Co., Milford, Texas; 
Mountain Home King 2nd, 11,823, W.| 
Warren Morton, to J. M. McFerran, 
Moline, Tenn. PHIL. M. SPRINGER. 
Secretary. 
Springfield, Ill. 





Time and Manner of Breeding. 


We breed our sows to come in April, 
May and June and sometimes later, and 
do not raise more than one litter a year 
from each breeder. In order to get two 
litters, the first one must come too early, 
and the second too late in the year, and 
both are liable to become stunted. We| 


season of the year, is worth any two 
litters that can be raised for breeding | 
purposes, though in a different climate 
this may not be true. The spring litter 
has a great advantage in the quality of| 
milk they suckle—milk from grass-fed 
animals is not so rich and feverish as 
that from corn, but is cooling and more 
abundant and naturally adapted to 
piggy’s condition. Milk from feed is 
richer but less of it, and is more apt to| 
cause scouring and to make pigs feverish 
and worrisome. The quantity being | 
usually so much less, the pigs oftener 
tease the mother, and being them- 
selves unquiet, they make the sow restive, 
and these frequent moves increase the) 
liability of the pigs being laid on. 
Another gain for the one litter system is 
that the sows, after weaning their pigs, 
in June or July, may be turned out to} 
grass, and require no more feed until | 
late in the fall, or, if desired, they may | 
be readily prepared for the next winter’s | 
market. | 

As sows go sixteen weeks, with little | 


For many years we; 
have tried the plan of standing the boar, | 
| and allowing the sow with him but once, | 
and have had better success with this | 
method than any other. If this course is 
followed consistently, one boar, in con- 
dition and thrift, will successfully serve 
two to four sows per day during the 
season. It he run with the sows and 
serve ‘hem each from two to four times, 
as is often the case, the result will be he 
will soon ‘‘run down” and his pigs will | 
be weaker—not so large. By standing | 


| the boar as stated, he will be capable of | 


sheep represented a mixture of Merino, | 


| gether. 
| We breed our sows so as to have pigs 


oughbred ram so much the better, but if} Young when between eleven and twelve 
he cannot, there is no excuse for not Years of age; but for purposes of breed- 
making his flock better from the means | ng stock, I can recommend it a 


| desire to caution our customers against 


with 5,000,000, and an ‘average value of | color or light color, by mentioning their 
$2 93 perhead. The California clip in| preferences in ordering ean cater to their 
1857 for the first time reached 1,000,000 | desires in this direction. 


pounds; there was a rapid growth from! Journal. 


getting three or four times as many pigs, | 
without being injured, as he would by | 
promiscuous service and running to- | 


come from first of April to the middle or 


ally they come in June or July, and 
sometimes later, but we have only one 
litter a year. While the sow is prepar- 
ing to grow our next litter, running on 
grass from July to November, her sys- 
tem becomes thoroughly cleansed, cooled 
and strengthened. Being entirely free 
from grain, the fluids that are in the 


sume their normal condition. She is 
getting strength and vitality to impart 
to her young, which she could not do by 
having two or more litters a year, con- 
stantly tasked to her utmost, with no 


have ro doubtjthat many diseases are 
the direct result of this pressure of 
breeding. 

The effects of in and in breeding| 
seems to be worse in swine than with 
horses and cattle, for the probable reason 
that their lives are so very short. Such 
breeding would perhaps secure nearly 
uniform points, but at the sacrifice of 
health and breeding qualities—barren- 
ness is the usual penalty. If a boar, or 
a sow pig is thritty and in good condi- 
tion, it may copulate at eight months of 
age, without any risk or injury. In some 
cases well developed sows may have 


The truth seems to be, that, if «ve fos- 
ter any desirable point in breeding, by 
a long course of persistent effort, it is 
usually at a sacrifice of some other 
quality just as certainly as in mechanics 
we must sacrifice power to gain motion, 
or vice versa, and in this connection we 


crossing with any other breed. The re- 
sult may be seeming satisfactory for one 
or two crosses, but after that the decline 
comes, and soon you are in possession of 
scrub stock. Many dealers in stock hogs 
cross with Berkshire, and to get a dark- 
er color, and palm them off as thorough- 
bred Poland China. Our customers can 
rely upon the purity of blood of our 
stock, and if their fancy run to dark 


C. Moore & Sons’ Swine 
These are the great Poland 
China breeders of Canton, Illinois, 
whose experience for more than thirty 
years justifies them in claiming that they 
know sometbing, not only of the science 
of breeding, but of feeding too. Their 
hogs have generally oy satisfaction, 
indeed we never heard of a case to the 
contrary, and many of our readers are 
among their best customers. The Swine 
Journal willbe sent to any address for 
25 cents. 


From A. 





A Convention of. Poland-China Breeders. 


Believing that every or nearly every 
breeder and owner of recorded Poland- 
China swine are in favor of one National 
Record for all pure-bred Poland-Chinas 
and as the necessity for sectional records 
no longer exists, as they have each de- 
cided to close their doors to stock whose 
ancestors are not now on record. We, the 
undersigned breeders and owners of re- 
corded Poland-China swine, hereby call 
a mass conventionof breeders and own- 
ers of recorded Poland-China swine to 
form some satisfactory plan of consoli- 
dating the present records, that will be 
of mutual benefit to the members of the 
present associations. The convention 
will meet in Chicago, [1l., Wednesday, 
November 19, 1884, (second week of the 
Fat Stock Show). A cordial invitation is 
extended to eyery breeder and owner of 
Poland-Chinas to attend, and it is speci- 





| to fatten and the less corn it 
| fatten them. I would recommend, there- 


ally desired that a committee from each 

record company with authority to act 

for its association should be present. 
Raw or Cooked Food for Pigs. 

Prof. Brown, of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, offers the following opin- 
ion on a much disputed point. The 
present practice with the greater number 
in any country, I believe, is to prepare 
food for pigs either by steeping, steaming 
or boiling, under the belief that cooking 
in any shape is better than giving in the 
raw state. Iam not at present prepared 
to say definitely what other kinds of food 
may do, raw or cooked, with pigs or 
other domesticated, animals, or how the 
other animals would thrive with peas or 
corn, raw or boiled; but I now assert on 
the strongest possible grounds—by evi- 
dence indisputable, again and again 
proved by actual trials, in various tem- 


peratures, with a variety of the same | 


animals, variously conducted—that for 
fast and cheap production of pork, raw 
peas are 50 per cent. better than cooked 
peas or Indian corn in any shape. 


—Speaking of the advantage of having 
good pasturage for hogs, a writer says: 
The longer hogs can be kept on green 
food the better condition they will be in 


fore, on every farm, where hogs are the 


|leading interest, that a. field of rye be 


sown for early spring pasture. More 


| than amonth can be gained in this way, 
| for the rye comes on very early, while | 


clover is slow to start, and should not be 
turned on until in blossom. 
known hogs that were coughing and 


making no gain at all from the corn fed | 


them, to become thrifty, and all signs of 
disease disappear in a few days when 
turned on rye pasture. 


—The Stockman and Farmer says: The 


once prevalent idea that hogs must nec- | 


essarily be made excessively heavy in 
order to command good prices is now 
among the exploded fallacies of a day 


| when size counted more than’ quality in 


the make-up of merit in our domestic 
animals. The heavy hog, quality being 
equal, still leads in the markets of the 
country, and probably always will; but 
quality will hereafter stand above weight 
in the determination of points of excel- 
lence. What are known as ‘Philadel- 


| phia hogs’? are made up of the very best 


swine produced in the United States, anc 
of course average much heavier than any 
other. If weight were all, though, which 


| they had to recommend them, their pre- 


cedence would soon be lost. As it is, 
lighter weights sell more nearly up to 
top prices than they ever did before. 
There are seasons of the year in which the 
gap in prices between heavy and light 
hogs is wider than at others, but year by 
year this difference grows less. Indeed 
it is occasionally the case that for a very 
short time ‘**Yorkers’’ or light hogs, are 
above all others in the scale of quota- 
tions, although occurrences of this kind 
are regarded as phenomenal. Close ob- 


servers do not need to be told of these | 
changes, for they are patent to every | 
stock-raiser who keeps his eyes open to | 


all that is going on around him. In or- 
der to get the most out of feeding, farm- 
ers need to see, first of all, that their pigs 
are good, and then they are ripened into 
good weight. Good light hogs are much 
more certain than mean heavy ones to 
bring profit to the grower, while good 
heavy ones are of course the best prop- 
erty of all. 








The Poultry Dard. 


The Turkey as an Incubator, 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
advocates the use of the turkey for 
hatching eggs in preference to either 
the hen or the artifical incubator. He 
thinks itis more ‘‘accordin’ to natur”’ 
than the latter. His experience in the 
matter is given as follows: 

I took the turkey up and put her to 
work on artificial eggs for four days; 
then she became cross and broody. I 
then fixed her nest and set her with 25 
hen’s eggs, giving her liberty to come 
and feed at her will. She struck to her 
work until she had the job accomplished, 
and out of 25 eggs she hatched 23 chicks. 
I took them from her and set her again 
with 31 eggs,and she hatched out 28 
chickens. I then took her off and let 
her mother the chicks, and a more care- 
ful mother never lived. She would 
mother al] the chickens that came to 
her. She stayed with them as long as 
they stayed with her. There is no 
trouble to get turkeys to take charge of 
strange chicks; they would take to young 
geese or ducksif these would take to 
the turkeys. Nothing can equal them 
as careful mothers; they will actually 
lift the chicks about asacat does her 
kittensand allthe time they are sitting 
they may be laying, thus pay for their 
keeping. I deem this the cheapest and 
most perfect way of hatching and rear- 
ing chickens ever found out, and think 
it will do away with all patent artificial 
incubators. 











Poultry as Gleaners. 


Now is the time for the farmer, says a 
French journal, to make use of portable 
houses to take his poultry to the fields, 
as also his geese and turkeys. Fowls 
like the change, they enjoy roaming 
about; in fact, it is their holiday, and at 
harvest time fowls disport themselves as 
if they were aware that it was time to be 
sent into the field. A poultry yard, dry 
and restricted to space, with always the 
same food, is replaced by the open coun- 
try, tender herbage, and where they feed 
on friandises, they have a thousand va- 
rieties of insects, and grain, which is 
often in a state of fermentation, thereby 
giving it an agreeable alcoholic taste, 
and which is seldom met with unless in 
the droppings of horses. Now is the 
time to send out into the fields the fowls 
and turkeys. Poultry at this time of the 
year are in excellent condition; they can 
bear the fatigue of wandering about the 
fields to satisfy their appetites—a very 
useful proceeding for the farmer, not be- 
ing required to go to his granery, but 
who finds a great saving by having the 
lost grain gleaned by his poultry. A 
little, active boy, vigorous and vigilant, 
is sufficient to take charge of the flock of 
turkeys, which he does with the help of a 
long stick, with which he threatens 
them in case they wander too far, but 
never strikes them with it. The boy 
must be very patient and gentle with 
them, and not hurry them on, so that 
they may not lose a single grain or in- 
sect. They ought to be allowed to eat as 
much as they like, always within easy 
distance from home. On their leaving, 
as on their returning, the poultry woman 
ought to count them, and see they are 
not ailing, and to induce them to be reg- 
ular in their return to the farm, a good 
feed of meize, barley, or buckwheat 
ought to be given to them. 





Youne CHICKENS.—We have, says the 
American Agriculturist, found milk one 
of the best kinds of diet for young chick- 
ens, soon after they come from the nest, 


will take to | 


I have | 





| 
to promote their health and rapid! 
growth. Indian meal, ground coarse 
and scalded with milk, is a perfect feed 
for them. As they grow older, grass, 
cabbage or onions may be chopped fine | 
and added to the daily rations. <A por- 
tion of the milk on dairy farms, usually 
going to the pig trough, may be divert- 
ed to the chicken coop with great advan- 





tage. Eggs are worth twenty-five cents 
a dozen and poultry twenty cents a 
ja dozen and poultry twenty cents a 


| pound when pork brings but ten cents a 
| pound. 
eS 
| One Egg Enough. 

| One ostrich egg for ten guests is the 
|pattern at the California oustrich farm. | 
| ** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

| eight, nine, ten,” said Dwight Whiting, 

| counting the guests he had invited to} 
spend the day at the ostrich farm with 

him; *‘I guess one egg will be enough.” | 
| And having given utterance to this ex- | 
pression, quoth the Anaheim Gazette, he 

wended his way to the paddock and soon 

brought to the house an ostrich egg. The 

tiiumph of the feast was the egg. Fora 

whole hour it was boiled, and though 

there was then some misgiving as to its | 
being cooked the shell was broken, for 

curiosity could no longer be restrained, 

and a three-pound hard-boiled egg laid 

upon the plate. But aside from its size 

there was nothing peculiar about it. The 

white had the bluish tinge seen in duck 

eggs, and the yolk was of the usual color. 

It tasted as it looked—like a duck egg—| 
and had no flavor peculiar to itself. As 

it takes twenty-eight hen eggs to equal 

in weight the ostrich egg which was 

| cooked, it is evident that the host knew 

| what he was about in cooking only one. 

There was enough and to spare; and be- 

fore leaving the table the party unan- 

imously agreed that ostrich egg was 

good. | 





Poultry Notes. 


—Salt in their food when cooked, for 
| poultry, is a very proper seasoning; but 
salt given in its raw state is deleterious, 
if much of itis eaten by fowls. We do 
not recommend its use in any form save 
when mixed with their mash of scalded 
meal and boiled vegetables. 


—While guinea fowls are esteemed fur 
their beauty they are not very common 
on the farm. ‘They are great birds to fly | 
and are very severe on young chickens, 
and often make it unpleasant for older 
fowls. They are great foragers, and de- 
light in stealing their nests where they | 
can rear their broods unmolested. In| 
rearing these fowls it is best to procure | 
eggs and set them under a common hen, | 
since the guinea hen is a great rover | 
and will expose her brood to the wet 
grass or to prowling enemies. 


—In regard to the best foods for poul- 
try, a practical poultryman says: Per- 
haps no food is more valuable in the pro- | 
duction of eggs than unsalted animal | 
food. Slaughter-house refuse and scraps | 
or cracklings soaked in warm water are | 
eaten eagerly, and I consider them 
of the most economical foods, increasing | 
as they do the production of eggs. Boil- | 
ed potatoes are very nutritous, though | 
notas economical assome things. Of | 
course green food, such as cabbage, let- | 
tuce and chickenweed, suftices for a large | 
| portion of their outriment when insea- 
son. When milk can be spared, it may 
be givento advantage. Nextto well- 
prepared food I value an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, clean water. Pounded oys- 
ter shells, old mortar or slaked lime and 
| gravelto assist digestion should be al- 
| ways accessible to them. 





—Lice are one of the most common an- 
noyances of poultry, although they may 
be said to be common to trem at all 
times. Their abundance and to an in- 
jurious extent, is nearly always caused 
by a want of cleanliness; fowls rid them- 
selves of these pests by dusting in sand 
or ashes,and this suggests the natural re- 
quirements to aid in the destruction of 
lice. Frequent whitewashing of the hen- 
house will prevent a great increase and 
it should be resorted to as one of the 
most effectual means of destroying them, 
and it is exceedingly beneficial to the 
general health of the poultry. It will be 
found almost a matter of impossibility 
to keep a flock in good health, it matters 
not how well they may be cared for in 
other respects, unless the hen-house is 





kept clean; the birds may be well fed, 

with warm dry quarters to roost in, but | 
unless the droppings are kept cleaned up | 
they are liable at any time to not only | 
vermin, but some fatal contagious dis- 
ease commonly called chicken cholera. 
Another good plan to rid fowls of lice, 
and in a very short time, is to rub on the | 
sides and under the wings of each bird a | 
little lard in which has been mixed tur- | 
pentine. Some caution, however, should | 
be exercised in using this remedy as the | 
turpentine wlll injure the birds if too 
much is applied. A few drops will be 

sufficient to a tea-cun full of lard. 


—Although every possible precaution | 
is sometimes taken to make the sitting 
hen as comfortable as possible, the eggs 
often failto hatch. The difficulties are 
of a character that cannot be discovered, 
but much depends on the conditions re- | 
garding the management of the laying | 
hens. If a hen is very fat, she will lay | 
but few eggs, and the eggs from such a| 
hen will often fail to hatch. When cocks 
are allowed to range with too many hens, 
the vitality of the chicks is lessened, and | 
they die in the shell. Fowls that are fed | 
under a forcing process, produce weak | 
offspring, and those that have been bred | 
in and in are not to be relied upon to give | 
good hatches or produce healthy chicks. | 
The hen that steals her nest is generally 
successful, but why this is so, has been a | 
puzzle, not only to the farmers, but to | 
scientific men as well. One thing we) 
know is, that her eggs are never dis- | 
turbed, and they are surrounded only by 
the pure and uncontaminated atmos- 
phere. 

When we place eggs under a hen, we 
know nothing of them, as a rule, and if 
they contain fertile germs it is only a 
matter of ss with us in selecting the 
best, but the hidden hen’s eggs are al- 
ways impregnated. ‘The nests should be 
secluded, and in a place which will be 
secure from the approach or intrusion of 
man or fowl, with the surroundings free 
from all impurities or odors, and every 
convenience afforded in the way of dust- 
ing, food and water. We handle eggs 
too freely, approach the nest too often, 
and disturb the sitting hen when she 
should be easy and quiet. 

There are birds that abandon nests 
after the eggs have been disturbed, and 
this may partly tefich us to place the 
sitting hen alone by herself, with free- 
dom of action, the eggs being from good, 
strong hens, of which only a few have 
been mated with a vigorous cock. Avoid 
sitting hens if they are nervous or quar- 
relsome. Such hens are never careful, 
and break their eggs, as well as tramp- 
ing the young chicks to death. A medi- 
um sized hen is the best, and of different 
breeds ;jthe Brahmas and Cochins are the 
most persistent sitters.—Exchange. 

















Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathar- 
tic; for feverishness, restlessness, worms, 








constipation. 25c. 





PAIN Ay 


Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor | 


mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us. Therefore 


it is} 


important that remedial agents should be at | 


hand to be usedin an emergency, when 


we | 


are made to feel the excruciating agonies of | 


pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 
Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 
liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 
Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, | 


“PAIN-KILLER”’ 


Was used with such wonderful success that it 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel 
Complaints. 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. 

WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A _LINI- 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
sects, and Sealds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
them relief when no other remedy will. In 
sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater 
esteem. Persons traveling should keep it 
by them. 

ALL 


aa SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 





A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 


obtained for 


Grain, Wool, Hides, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE, 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 















THE ONLY TRUE 


IRON 
TONIC 





















Will parity he BLOOD, regu- 
and RESTORE THE HEALT 
pgpeta, Want of Appetite, In- 
digestion, Lack of Strength, 
cured. Bones, muscles and 
2s receive new force. 
= supplies Brain Power. 
LAD | Ee Suffering from complaints 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedycure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion. 
to the popularity of the original. o not exe 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 
PILL IN THE WORLD. 
LIVER PILLS ext Sctcece 
GRIPE, SICKEN OR LEAVE 
BoweLs CoNsTIPATED. 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
Bowels with a dose of 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 
St.Louis, Mo.,for our “DREAM BOOK.” 
Full of strange and useful information, free, 


late ER and KIpeEy 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. Dys- 
and Tired Feelingabsolutely 
nerve 

Enlivens the mind and 
Ss eculiar to their sex will 
requent attempts at gel pie aes only add 
HARTER’S OnLy Anti.Constipation 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
ARTER’S LIVER PILLS. 

Ge your address to The Dr. Harter Med.Co. 








5 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-inv rates the System PRE. 
VENTS and CURES Chills, ‘evers. 
Dyspepsia, Summer, Female, and 
ver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians, 
unced a Medicin 
Popiererece Sonigene be Captet 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 
BT igo al Office and Laborato 
North Main S ‘d 





‘Ties the best bundles pnd uses least twine, 
a 


Has all of Appleby’s latest improvements, 
Easily managed and light on team. \ 


Finest piece of machinery ever invented. 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy, 
moguires little attention to keep in order. 
Makes Rervestna cong and pleasant. 
Every purchaser fully satisfied. 

Receives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 


Choking im ible with PACKER TRIP, 
Handles bad and good grain alike, 
y Binder using DovuBLz Packer Trip. 

Ks strongly built and practical in working. 
Can be run without hye help. 
Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 

, Call on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes- 
timonial Circular to the Manutacturers, 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn, 














FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


‘ Le Ak 4 Wort. oR che genuine. yy 
marked Frazer’s. SOLD WER Y WHE 


It has stood the test of Forty | 


| the mammoth Bellevue Medica] Institute, 


| endo 


| 








kansag 


FRUIT LAND 


FOR SALE! 


20 Acres of Uuimproved Land 
3 Miles From Little Rog} 
ELEVATED LOCATION? 


Beautiful Place for Orchard or Vi 





For Price Address, 
M. A. WALLAC 
Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co, 


~ 32 SoCLARKSr. Curca | 


Chartered by the State of Illinois, for the special, 
apoody eure of Private, Nervovs and Chro: 

Uffice Hours—9 to dand 7to 8, Sundays, 20 to a. 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic and 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as fou 
u Francisco, 4 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined hiny 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus g) 
hat few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses hims 

y ave already placed themselves under 
charlatans, from whom they have re 
fact, have done them more harm th 
ther sciences, is progressive, and ev! 
of its advance. By a combination of rem 

90) r. LUCAS has so arranged his tr 
ord not only immediate relief, but permanen 
Who are suffering from the da 
effects of youthful indiscretions (2 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following sy 
toms: ous and Physieal Debility, Impotence (sexual 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brilliancy to 

ye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the F 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. You may be ¥ 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Dd 
le andsham modesty deter you from attending toyouz' 
nts. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman, 

ius, has permitted bis case torun on and on, until 




















se , and finally death claimed its victim, 
Remember, rastination is the Thief of Time,” s6 lay 
aside o-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, anf who alone will knew your case; ia re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day a 
drudgery and night hideous. ‘Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 


| gommerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 


| 


| ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
| or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. 
ments received and highest market prices | control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 








fruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
Oh! could he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 


tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 


coungels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day, 
+ | Though you may for the anges fill your station in society, the time 
| isasi i 


i 
s inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’)I like a flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, fore 
tten and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
ger. If you claim w be aman, act your part manly. Do nos 
nsole yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself. 
Remember, “ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “ little iis germi- 
nate fatal diseases.’? 


MIDDLE AGED MEN Married or single, whe 


are prematurely o result of excesses or youthful follies, and, 
who are troubled frequent evacuations of the bladder, ofte 
by a sligit smarting or burning sensation, and finding 
ypy sedi:uent in the urine, and sometimes small pave e 
will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish hue, 
and again changing toa dark and torpi arance, causing nervous debile 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, t! 3 the second stage of Semina) 

eakness. In all such cases a perfec re is guaranteed, and a radiea) 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. t will forfeit $500 
for every case of Private Disease that I failto cure, Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed soas 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if fal description of case is 
given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred. Address 

Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8, Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Oxronic, Nexvous, Skiw 
and Boop Disgasesthan any other Physician in St, Louisa, 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, — 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles, Safely, Privately. 


Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusion of ideas, etc., 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, ate 

ermaneatlycured, Pamphlet (86 pages)on the above, sent 
fa sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of~ 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opine 
fen costs nothing, Office Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


givea in every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages. 
scribing above diseases, in male or female, F. 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, - = Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 50c. in postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true tolife; articles on the following subjects: who 
may Marry, who not, why; manhood, womanhood, physicat 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and man. 

more. Those arried or contemplating marriage shoul 

read it. It oughtto be read by all adult persons, then kept. 
under lock and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 2666 































A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREB 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH T.IN~ 
MAN StationD, New York. 


266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 














KNOW THYSELF, 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


_ Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute an@ 
chronic diseasesfeach one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
ence for 23 years is such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 

ages, bound in beautiful French muslin, em 

ossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be ® 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for $2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, Fp ay Illustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.— LZ lon Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 
man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic jand 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skily 
of other physicians a Ege | HEAL 
Such treated successfully with- | THYSELP 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 
paper. 













FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE, 


A favorite prescription of one of the 
most noted and successful specialists in the U. 8, 
new retired) for the cure of Nervous De 

t Manhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sen 
plain sealed envelope free. Druggists can fill it, 


Address DR, WARD & CO., Louisicna, Mo. 





THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL. 
Forged solid. The Herbrand Co., Fremont, 
O., Manf’rs. Noiseless, low hanging, prevents 
accidents from broken king bolts; examine a. 
buggy with this improvement before buying.. 
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Horticultural. 





(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluffton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through 
the RURALWORLD.| 
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Injurious Insects. 

In our issue of June 26 was found a 
description of the maple scale louse, an 
insect whose depredations are becoming 
more widespread as the season advances. 
Miss Murtfeldt described it fully, and, as 
well, indicated the probable extent of the 
injury that would be done by it, and how 
it could be destroyed. 

The following letter is to a St. Louis 
gentlemen who, not knowing that the 
pest had been already described in the 
RURAL WORLD, sent specimens of it to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It will be seen that our pub- 
lished description and the remedy cor- 
respond very fairly with that of the de- 
partment: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ) 

DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
; WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter ot 
16th inst., I would say that the bark 
louse on maple is the cottony maple 
scale ( pulvinaria innumerabilis.) This is 
an extremely common species, but is 
rarely sufficiently abundant to kill the 
trees. 

If a remedy is desired, however, I 
would advise spraying the trees by use 
of a force-pump with a watery solution 
of kerosene emulsion; a good emulsion 
may be made as follows: kerosene, 2 
gallons ;—67 per cent; common soap, or 
whale oil soap 1-2 pound; water, 1 
gallon. Heat the solution of soap and 
add it boiling hot to the kerosene; churn 
the mixture by means of a force-pump 
and spray-nozzle for fiye or ten minutes. 
The emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream 
which thickens on cooling, and should 
adhere, without oiliness, to the surface 
of glass. Dilute, before using, one part 
of the emulsion with nine parts of cold 
water. 

The above formula gives 3 & 
emulsion and makes, when di 
gallons of wash. Respectfully, 

L. O. HOWARD, 
Assistant in charge. 
Fruit Notes from Central Ohio. 

Ep1TtoR RuRAL WoRLD: There is a 
moderate crop of apples. The bloom 
was profuse, br’, from various causes 
there has beet.z*good deal of dropping, 
which makes it better for both trees and 
fruit. Peaches all killed in the bud last 
winter ;and on the low grounds the trees, 
as well as the sweet cherry trees, have 
suffered muchfinjury. On the uplands 
the cherries produced a good half crop; 
quite surprising, after such intense cold. 
Governor Wood, Elton, Kennictt, Pon- 
tiac, Coe’s ‘Transparent, Great Bigar- 
reau, Mayduke, Late Duke, Early Rich- 
mond, and Dyehouse, produced well; the 
latter bearing a full crop of its fine fruit, 
as it always does here, just asit is said 
to do in Kentucky, where it originated. 
As hardy as Early Richmond, a little 
earlier, and of superior quality, it is not 
too much to say that Dyehouse takes the 
first rank among cherries. Great Bigar- 
reau proves itself one of the best sweet 
cherries; not the most profuse of .bear- 
ers, but large and excellent; and it stood 
a two-days’ rain (June 13 and 14) with- 
out any injury, while Kennicott and 
some otheis rotted badly. Among the 

_iess known varieties, Olivet, Arch Duke 
and Montmorency Ordinaire are promis- 
ing. Empress Eugene seems to be a 
shy bearer. Louis Philippe very shy. 
‘Osceola, which usually bears next to 
nothing, bore a moderate crop of excel- 
lent cherries this year. But this, and 
Brant, another of Dr. Kirtland’s varie- 
ties, will hardly be worth retaining. 

Strawberries bore profusely. Charles 
Downing, like the venerable gentleman 
for whom it is named,is held in the high- 
est estimation. Kentucky is also very 
valuable. Crystal City gives a very few 
early berrles, and a very few later ones; 
but the main bulk of the blossoms, 
though appearing to be perfect, prove 
abortions. Yet, it is said todo well with 

some. R. J. BLACK. 

Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 





The Nurserymen’s Convention. 

—The ninth annual meeting of the 
Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen’s 
Association convened in the First Meth- 
odist Church, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
June 18, and was called to order,by the 
President, M. A. Hunt, of Wright’s 
Grove. Over 200 delegates were in at- 
tendance at the opening, and this num- 
ber was quite largely increased by later 
arrivals. Mayor Harrison was on hand 
with his eagle and delivered one of his 
characteristic addresses of welcome. 
President Hunt then delivered bis annual 
address, in which he reviewed the prog- 
ress of the association since its first or- 

anization in 1876 with only eighty mem- 

ers. It had now become a great medi- 
um of exchange. He believed that the 
last annual meeting resulted in not less 
than a quarter of a million dollars of ad- 
ditional trade. Two important subjects, 
he said, demanded the attention of the 
association. These were transportation 
and the protection of the nurserymen’s 
dest friend, the planter, from the frauds 
of the itinerant tree planter. He said 
that the present time of holding the an- 
nual meeting was an unfortunate one for 
the florists, as it occurred in their busiest 
season and largely preventedtheir atten- 
daifce, and suggested for the considera- 
tion of the association the advisability of 
changing the time for the annual meet- 
ing. At the 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

the first paper read was by M. B. Pear- 
sell, of Fort Scott, Kas., on the transpor- 
tation problem. He said that double 
rates were charged on trees and plants on 
account of their perishable nature. That 
while serious injury to stock shipped was 
often experienced from delay or lack of 
proper care, few claims for damages 
were presented, and fewer still allowed. 
He suggested that as one remedy all 
shipments of less than seventy-five 
pounds be by express instead of freight. 
Another suggestion was that at every 
important town there should be a com- 
missioner employed by nurserymen in 
adjacent territory to look after shipments 
and receipts of nursery stock, and that 
all such were promptly forwarded to 
their destinations. A discussion fol- 
lowed, which was participated in by Mr. 
Barry, of Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Shroeder 
of Bloomington, Ill.; J. S. Carpenter, of 
Jefferson, Neb., and others. 

The next paper was on ‘‘New Seedling 
Grapes,”’ by Mr. Rommell, of Morrison. 
Mo. Mr. Rommell not being present, 
his paper was read by the Secretary. It 
urged the imperative necessity of the pro- 
duction of new varieties, and was largely 
devoted to a description of latest produc- 
tions in this line. 

‘‘Business Uncertainties’ was the sub- 
ject of the next paper, by Mr. J. oe 

of Winona, Ohio, in which he descrfbed 
the elements of uncertainty which enter 
into nurserymen’s business, as wellas all 
others. The next paper was on the 
“‘Wintering of Roses,” by Phenix & 

merson, of ington, [ll. . The 











trade in the H. P. rose was an important 
one to the florist and the safe wintering 
of them, especially in the northwest, was 
a matter of large moment to the grower. 
He urged that the wood should be well 
ripened up so as to go into winter quar- 
ters in good condition by the first of 
November. He advocated trench pack- 
ing, using first a rather dry packing ma- 
terial, then filling in with dirt, much in 


the manner of trenching celery. Cellar 
wintering has not proved as safe as 


trenching. Mr. Jenkins said he had had 
good success in wintering by covering 
with evergreen boughs. 
Other members followed with sugges- 
tions, among which were that the stock 
should not be too much crowded in the 
trenches and should not be kept too dry, 
the necessity for maintaining a low and 
even temperature, etc. The reports on 
condition of stocks was then taken up by 
states, but after calling Illinois and lowa 
further reports were postponed till the 
next day. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 
The morning session was mainly de- 
voted to reports of amount and condition 
of stocks by States, after which papers 
were read by N. H. Albaugh, of Tadmor, 
Ohio, on ‘*Budding and Grafting and the 
Influence of Stock on Bud or Graft.” 
Papers by W. A. T. Stratton, of Peta- 
luma, Cal., on the ‘‘Roses of California ;”’ 
and by Suel Foster, of Muscatine, Lowa, 
on ‘**What Shall we Plant, and What 
Shall we Put on the Market,’’ were or- 
dered printed without reading. J. C. 
Plumb, of Wisconsin, read a paper on 
the “Climatic Conditions of 1883 on the 
Apple Crop.” 
At the opening of the 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Parker Earl, of Cobden, Ill., addressed 
the convention on the subject of the New 
Orleans Exposition, urging the import- 
ance of having the horticultural interests 
of the country well represented. Ample 
space had been assigned in the building 
for showing 25,000 plates of fruit, while 
outside almost unlimited space would be 
furnished for showing stock. Every civ- 
ilized country on the globe would be 
represented in the horticultural exhibit. 
The premium list is liberal and large, 
and all the railroad companies had ar- 
ranged for bottom rates of transportation 
during the continuance of the exposition. 
He was followed by Oliver Gibbs, of 
Minnesota, and Mr. Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y., both strongly endorsing the line 
of remarks of Mr. Earl. 
An invitation from Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, advertising agents, to the mem- 
bers of the convention to visit the pano- 
rama of the Battle of Gettysburg at their 
expense, was accepted with thanks. 
J.R. Johnson, of Dallas, Texas, read 
a paper entitled ‘*Our Work a Necessity,”’ 
in which he argued that the work of the 
nurseryman, seedsman and florist had 
become a necessary factor in the sum 
total of life. That it occupied the time 
and energies of some of the best men 
of the age, and added millions to our 
national wealth. Peter Henderson fol- 
lowed with a paper on ‘Success in Ad- 
vertising.’’ Judicious newspaper adver- 
tising will pay if persisted in and the 
stock furnished is of good quality. He 
thought nurserymen had gone too far in 
getting up expensive, highly-embellished 
catalogues and furnishing them free to 
all applicants, and had about come to 
the conclusion that applicants should pay 
for catalogues. Mr. Sanders, of Chi- 
cago, spoke on the importance of an ad- 
vertiser’s keeping his name before the 
public, and expressed the opinion that 
this was the ‘secret of Mr. Henderson’s 
success. He was followed by Col. Col- 
man, of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, who 
presented in a forcible manner the claims 
of the agricultural and horticultural press 
for a liberal advertising patronage by the 
nurserymen. ‘These journals are con- 
stantly laboring to create a demand 
among the people at large for the stocks 
of the nurserymen, florists and seeds- 
men by educating them up to a higher 
standard and in the production of fruit 
and fiowers, and were entitled to a 
hearty recognition by those whom they 
were thus directly benefitting. 
‘Artificial Fertilization’? was the sub- 
ject of a paper by John Thorn, of New 
York, in which he claimed that cross fer- 
tilization opens up an inviting-and fruit- 
ful field of effort for the improvement of 
our fruits and flowers. At the 


EVENING SESSION, 
Edgar Sanders, of Chicago, read a paper 
on **The Pioneer Nurserymen and Flor- 


the early nurserymen and florists of the 
country. 

The question, ‘“‘In what way can the 
northern market gardeners best compete 
with those in more southern latitudes 
who market their products with us?’’ 
was submitted for discussion. The 
southern men answered it by saying, 
‘“*Come south.’’ The northern men said, 
grow fruits and vegetables for the later 
markets after the southern products are 
exhausted. 

The question of the use of artificial 
fertilizers was also submitted, the gen- 
eral expression being that stable manure 
was the best reliance. 

The fraudulent tree peddler with highly 
colored plates and bottled samples was 
severely handled and condemned. 

The following preamble and resolution, 
offered by I. N. Hoag, of California, was 
adopted : 

Whereas, In the opinion of this con- 
vention the best interests of the nursery, 
floral, and horticultural industries of the 
country will be greatly enhanced by a 
general exhibition of the products of 
such industries at the World’s Exposi- 
tion at New Orleans in 1884-85; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly favor such 
exhibition, and pledge ourselves indi- 
vidually and collectively to exert our in- 
fluence to have our respective states fally 
represented in these departments of in- 
dustry at such exposition. 


Railroad to the members of the conven- 
tion to visit the city of Pullman on Fri- 
10 a. m. 

FRIDAY. 


devoted to the excursion to Pullman. 


Hendricks, 


ticle at an early date. 


lunch was served. 


corded it in Chicago. 





ists,’ in which he reviewed the work of 


An invitation from the Illinois Central 


day was accepted, a special train being 
tendered, leaving the Central Depot at 


The closing day of the convention was 


The sewage farm was first visited, and 
the whole system was explained by Mr. 
the superintendent, which 
will be made the subject of a special ar- 
After inspecting 
the workshops and other wonders of this 
really wonderful city, the guests were 
marshalled in procession to the Arcade, 
where a sumptuous and most appetizing 
When appetites were 
well satisfied, the president called to 
order, and introduced Col. Norman J. 
Colman, of COLMAN’s RURAL WORLD, 
who made one of his felicitous speeches, 
in which ne dwelt upon the grandeur 
and importance of the work of the asso- 
ciation, also paying a high compliment 
for the reception which had been ac- 
He was followed 
by Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., who, 
in a stirring address, spoke of the im- 
portant position occupied by the nur- 
serymen and florists, and dwelt especial- 
ly upon the importance and value of the 
literature relating to these subjects, as 
found in books and the weekly agricul- 
tural press, the reading and support of 


extent possible. Other remarks 


Chicago. 
city in good time, and the most of the 
members left for their homes by the 
evening trains. 

The meeting is regarded as one of the 
most successful ever held by the associa- 
tion. 
are asfollows: President, Edgar Saund- 
ers, of Chicago; first vice-president, N. 
B. Pearsall, Kansas; secretary, D. W. 
Scott, Illinois; treasurer, A. R. Whit- 
ney, Illinois; executive committee, E. D. 
Willard, New York; T. V. Munson, 
Texas, and S$. M. Bayles, Missouri. 
Chicago was fixed upon as the place for 
holding the next annual meeting.—Far- 
mer’s Review. 


Budding and Grafting, and the Influence of 
Stock on Bud or Graft. 


The following paper was read by N. 
H. Albaugh, of'Tadmor, Ohio, before the 
late Nurserymen’s meeting at Chicago: 

In the vegetable kingdom, dame na- 
ture propagates her species principally 
by seeds, and generally in a direct line, 
and with but little improvement or vari- 
ation. The original crab-apple invar- 
iably reproduces itself from seed, and so 
with the primitive type of peach, pear, 
cherry, &c. It remained for man to 
change this order by hybridizing and 
fertilization, until the entire form, color 
and flavor of many fruits have been so 
changed and improved, that but few 
characteristics of the original type re- 
main. 

With this change and improvement, 
however, came chavs and confusion as to 
certainty of reproducion by seed; for 
although the seeds of the new and im- 
proved fruits will germinate, the wisest 
horticulturist can scarcely guess what 
the production of the seed may be as to 
form, color, or season of ripening. This, 
of necessity, brought about other and 
more certain methods of propagation, 
and bence came growing from cuttings, 
as well as budding and grafting, all sure 
processes of retaining all the character- 
istics of the parent fruit. Cuttings were 
undoubtedly the first of these plans 
practiced, but as some species of fruit 
trees do not strike roots readily from the 
twigs, the processes of budding and 
grafting came into use; and upon these 
processes are laid the foundations of the 
whole nursery business. 

In nearly all the larger fruits, seeds 
are still used from which to grow the 
stocks upon which to bud or graft. 

That the stocks which are grown from 
a miscellaneous collections of seeds of 
hybridized fruits should produce a mul- 
titudinous number of varietiesmay seem 
strange, but that, in general character- 
istics, these seedling stocks should grav- 
itate backward toward the original type 
in form, habit, manner of growth and 
hardiness, is not at all gc sreny & it is 
only fulfilling the well known laws of 
both the animal and vegetabie kingdoms. 
A collection of apple seedlings, will gen- 
erally, by the second or third year of 
their growth, show thorns, where the 
trees from which the seeds were taken 
had branches as smooth as the willow. 
A friend consoling a neighbor for be- 
ing cheated by his own relative expressed 
himself surprised that such a thing could 
happen in a family of such good name 
and breeding. But the neighbor ex- 
plained by saying that far back in the 
generations agone, one of his great, great 
grandmothers had married an East India 
man, and that the unfortunate financial 
circumstance which had just happened 
was but the out-cropping ofthat infer- 
nal, treacherous Malay blood. 

That the stuck has any material influ- 
ence upon the fruit of the bud or graft is 
generally received by horticulturists with 
grave doubt; bat that it has an influence 
upon the growth and habit of the bud- 
ded or grafted tree is universally admit- 
ted. Indeed, inthe colder portions of 
our land, hardy stocks are usually select- 
ed upon which to bud or graft, in order 
to impart an additional hardiness to the 
tree. The habit of the stock also imparts 
somewhat of its characteristics to the 
habit of the tree. Thus, pears budded 
upon pear seedlings form an upright 
tree, usually of pyramipal shape, the 
tendency of the root being downward; 
while if put upon the quince stock, it 
changes its form almost entirely, and be- 
comes a spreading, low-branched tree 
with like roots. ‘The fruit, however, is 
similar in both. From these facts some 
data may be gathered that will forma 
basis upon which nurserymen may 
build. 

Of course, in cuttings, there being no 
seedling stock at all in the process, only 
the characteristics of the cutting itself 
can be developed, while with an entire 
seedling tree, top grafted in the branches 
the seedling must and will predominate 
in forming the growth and habits of the 
tree. 

To grow trees after the original plan, 
as seedlings, and then top graft, even if 
considered desirable, is impracticable for 
general purposes of orchardizing; but 
if the principle, as generally admitted, 
is the correct one, then the preservation 
of as much of a desirable hardy seedling 
stock as is practicable on large nursery 
grounds, is certainly the desideratum 
sought after. 

The old plan of propagating apple, 
pear, cherry and the like, was to plant 
the seedling stocks into nursery rows, 
and after two or three year’s growth as 
seedlings, to graft them several feet above 
ground with the desired variety. That this 
process made healthy. long-lived trees, 
the old orchards of the Eastern States 
will readily attest. But, owing to the 
time it took toset the grafts, and the 
limited duration of the proper season 
for setting them, this was found to be an 
expensive plan, and practicable only on 
very limited grounds. Also, the union 
of stock and graft by this process was 
often imperfect, and produced unsightly 
or defective parts of the trunk. 

In all stone fruits, as well as pears, 
budding eventually took the place of top 
grafting, as being much more rapid in 
its execution, capable of repetition the 
same season in case of failure, making a 
healthier, smoother union, and preserv- 
ingall the advantages of the top-graft 
process, 

Root grafting, (a cross between real 
stock — and growing from cut- 
ting), has been in practice for many 
years. It succeeds well with the apple, 
butimperfectly with the’ pear, and gen- 
erally fails with all stone fruits. This 
process is arapid one, and by it trees 
can be grown much cheaper than by the 
single stock method of either budding or 
grafting as a single stock can thus 
be cut into small pieces and 
from two to four or more plants 
made from one seedling root. The labor 
can, besides, be done indoors, and dur- 
ing the winter, when labor is cheap and 
help plenty. 


steader on the weste 


the apple trees gr) 





cess the whole original f@rmation 9 


which should be encouraged to every 
were 
made by Messrs. Albaugh, of Ohio, and 
the president-elect, Edgar Sanders, of 
The excursion returned to the 


The officers for the ensuing year | 


This plan of apple tree growing has 
one merit at least; by its cheapness it has 
brought trees within the reach of eyery 
one; even the ranck™\.n and the home- 
plains need not go 
unprovided. Byfai the larger part of 
n to-day in the 
United States is by tie ros®@graft meth- 
od. But, when we see that by this pro- 
Ap- 





root and laterals of the seedling is| 
formed | 


annihilated, and the ~ tree 
upon an entirely new basis, (partly 
from roots springing from the small 
piece of root used to graft upon, and 
partly from roots emanating from the 
cion itself, and not from the root at all), 
we are led to inquire if this 
makes 
planter. 
That root-grafted trees make good, 
| serviceable orchards of medium longevi- 
ty, and of fair bearing qualities no one 
can gainsay, and that such trees will 
| continue to be grown in large quartities 
| in the nurseries in the years to come is as 


. . | 
certain as that all persons will not be} 
In | 
| fact, in some portions of our country, the | 


| clothed in ‘*purple and fine linen.” 


, scalding suns and drying winds of the 
| long summers almost preclude the suc- 
| cess of nursery budding upon any stocks. 
| That the principle of top-grafting or 
| budding comes nearer within the pale of 
|nature’s methods of propagation all 
|must agree, and that whenever we go 
| far out of the line of her beaten paths we 
| come short of the fullest success, all 
| Must also admit. 

| Whether in apple trees, planters will be 
willing to pay the extra cost of the bud- 
ded trees remains to be seen ;even though, 
(as is proven by experience, and gener- 
ally admitted), budded trees being older 
by several years from the seed than root- 
grafts, are so much the nearer fruiting | 
when received by the planter. 

In some large nurseries, now, all apple 
trees are grown by the budding process; 
in some, a part are so grown, and the 
residue by the old root-graft method, 
while in others only root-grafts are 
propagated. In this matter, (as in num- 
erous others In our profession), we must 
be governed largely by location, climate, 
and surrounding condition of trade. 

In plums, the old plan was to 
work exclusively on plum stocks, but 
of late years, especially for our native 
sorts of plums, peach seedlings are large- 
ly used for stocks, and for western and 
southwestern climates are all that can be 
desired. In ‘fact, the peacb seedling 
makes a healthy, long-lived stock in its 
native clime and latitude, and has fewer 
diseases than the plum stock; and below 
the snow line is as hardy as the plum. 
The peach tree borer is its only enemy, 
and that can be circumvented by mound- 
ing up. By reversing the order, and us- 
ing plum stocks for peach trees nothing 
is gained, except perhaps in an amateur 
way, and in northern latitudes, and even 
that is questionable. 

Twenty-five years ago the Mahaleb 
Cherry stock was considered useful only 
for producing dwarf cherry trees, and 
was almost universally so catalogued. 


, process | 
the best possible tree for the! 


Sundries. 

The home industrial schools in New York 

have sheltered 30,000 children, and 
|} country homes for 6,000. 


found | 


| 
| 
There are 123 incorporated clubs in New | 
| York, | 
Japan has only 10,000 paupers in a popula- | 
tion of 30,000,000. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, April 10, 1883.—“For | 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, bladder, and | 
urinary organs I received great benefit from | 
Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. I pro- | 
nounce it the best.”--H. W. Payne, Manufac- 
turer Harnesses, Trunks, etc., 447 Main St. 
3ase ballistaking the place of bull fight- 
ing in Cuba. The little island is evidently 
preparing itself for American citizenship. 
Grasshoppers were so thick between Fol- 
| som and Latrobe, Cal., that Indians gathered 
| fifty sacks fall and had a feast. 
| 


| atrial by all those sufferers from Kidney and 
| 


Natures, great remedy, Kidney-Wort, has ef- 
| fected cures in many obstinate cases. It acts 
}atonceon the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
| cleansing the system of all poisonous hu- 


| mors and restoring a healthy condition of 


those important organs. 
aged but try it. 


Do not be discour- 


Some teeth and ribs of a mammoth skele- 
ton were unearthed on a farm at Avon, N. Y., 


long an 2 1-2 across the crown. 

A popular Chicopee pastor made his Sun- 
day sermon interesting to the children by 
gravely informing them that Christ was a 
bachelor !--Journal. 


Consequential Damages!—Not as resulting 
from an infraction of international law re- 
quiring a High Joint Commission to arrange 
preliminaries, and a Board of Arbitrators to 
decide on the amount of injury sustained, 
but damages resulting from a breaking of na- 
ture’s laws, in which every person is his own 
Commissioner and Arbitrator, and has a 
world to himself, in whose every revolution 
he is the most deeply interested. Palpitation 
of the heart, anorexia, hypochondria, Xc., 
are only known in extent to the unfortunate 
possessor, and clearly indicates some func- 
tional derangement of the animal economy, 
whic; may be removed or ameliorated by 
using that compound curative the Home 
Stomach Bitters. 


Moses Williams of Laurens county, S. C., 
who is 8% years old, recently harvested his 
grain crop with a cradle 75 years old. 
Stamford, Ct.. has living within its limits 80 
persons over 80,years of age. Twelve are 
over 94 years old, the list being headed by 
ex-United States Senator Truman Smith. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 











With more experience we find it does not 
dwarf the tree to any considerable ex- 
tent, butis avery hardy and desirable 
stock, particularly for the West and 
South, where the Mazzard stock would 
failon account of its early maturity of 
growth, and consequent fall of leaf. 
Thus year by year in the light of experi- 
ence, new truths in horticulture dawn 
upon us. 

Dwarf pears some years since had an 
extraordinary heavy run, and the cata- 
logues of those days proclaimed them to 
be early bearing, but short-lived—about 
twelve to fifteen years being their limit 
of usefulness. Thirty years ago I plant- 
ed a Dwarf Pear tree and a Standard 
Bartlett side by side in the lawn. To- 
day, although the standard tree has done 
well, the dwarf tree equals it in size, has 
always equaled it in fruiting, and bids 
fair for a lease of ten years more of use- 
ful life. The quince stock is not the 
natural one for the pear, but as a substi- 
tute in many cases, it needs no reproach. 

The nurseryman or florist can 
not create a single new _ species 
of fruit or flower. Thatisin the hands 
alone of an All-Wise Agency, whose 
ways are mysterious, and often past 
finding out. Whata mighty volume is 
the book of nature, and how, as we turn 
over leaf after leaf with awe and trepi- 
dation, do new and lovely scenes open 
before our eyes. This is the poetry, the 
charm of the nurseryman’s profession. 
But when, as sometimes will happen, a 
fellow with none of this poetry and 
music in his soul, concludes that he can 
improve on nature, and undertakes, with 
ruthless hand and callous heart, to man- 
age her affairs for her, the good dame 
closes her ponderous volume with a bang, 
and goes off in a fit of the ‘‘sulks,’’ and 
the ignorant adventurer is left to grope 
his way alone in darkness and confusion. 

To sum up, then, we must keep this 
point in view:—In all our processes and 
methods, for the best assurance of suc- 
cess, follow as closely as may be after 
nature’s models. Her laws are inexora- 
ble, and can not be lightly thrown aside. 
‘‘First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear;’? which we may 
transmute by saying, ‘First the seed, 
then the stock, then the fully developed 
tree on the stock.”” 

No effort of nurseryman or horticultur- 
ist has ever succeeded in growing tall 
and stately trees from current or goose- 
berry bushes, and no manner of manip- 
ulation can long keep within the bounds 
of a shrub, the progeny of the spreading 
orchard tree, or the mighty monarch of 
the forest. 

Let nature lead the way; and, follow- 
ing closely in her flowery footsteps may 
we all be found. 





A Destructive Insect. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., July 2.—For ten 
days past a kind of iisect has been work- 
ing disastrously on the fruit trees and 
bushes of this locality, and in order to 
learn what they are and what harm they 
are capable of doing your correspondent 
to-day called upon Prof. S. A. Forbes, 
State Entomoligost. He calls them the 
cherry or pear tree slug. They have cut} 
short the cherry crop here and very 
greatly damaged the fruit and forest 
trees, and horticulturists are very much 
exercised regarding them. ‘The trees 
and bushes are literally covered with 
them and in many places they have 
stripped the trees of leaves. Prof. 
Forbes says the best remedy is hellesbore 
dissolved in hot water and applied with 
a tree syringe.—[Special Dispatch to the 
Globe-Democrat. 





“Buchu-Paiba,” 


Quick, complete cure, all 
Kidney, Bladder and Urinary 
$1. Druggists. 


annoying 
Diseases. 





Cuts from barbed wire fence, cured 
with Stewart’s Healing Powder. 
No scar or gray hair, 50 cts a box. 








We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cimnati, Ohio. It is very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States. Send 

circular. tf 





In the Country All Summer. 


The man who takes his family to the coun- 
try for the summer should remember that he 
will save his children a great deal of pain 
and himself a large amount of money in 
doctors’ bills, if he is thoughtful enough to 
carry a supply of PeRRY D\ vis’, PAIN KILLER. 
The medicine is a standay ecific for all 
cases of cramps, colic, morbus, 
diarrpoea or dysengery. 4t 


























Smith’ sTouieSyrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 
AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


e 

The proprietor of this celebrated medi 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of shert or long stand- 
ing® ‘He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to Loop the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartio 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonio, a single dose of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY i 


| 





Facts and Reasons. 


Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 
Nothing Else so Perfectly. 


It strengthens and invigorates sufferers 
from enervation, languor, weakness, and 
mental depression. 

It has an almost magical effect in curing 
eruptive and cutaneous disorders. ms 







It saves, by its thorough purification of 
the blood, from Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

It cures Serofulous affections of the 


A Special Invitation.--We especially invite | 


| Liver complaints who have failed to obtain | 
relief from other remedies and from doctors, | 


afew daysago. One tooth was 3 1-2 inches | 


Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dropsy. : 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itchi 
Humors, and the purulent Sores cai 
by Scrofula. 

It clears and improves the complexion. 

It neutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to 
perfect health and vigor. 

It is, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders arising from impurity of 
the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply seated as to be beyond 
all human aid. 


| Advantages that AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
| Possesses over all Others. 


| 

It is composed of the most efficacious 

alterative, diuretic, and tonic drugs known 

in pharmacy, among which are the 

~enuine Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow 

Jock, Stillingia, and the Iodides of Potas- 
sium and Iron. 

It is a highly concentrated medicine, 
scientifically and honestly compounded so 
as to secure to it the highest degree of 
activity and perfect uniformity. 

It has received the hearty endorsement 
of the leading men in the medical profes- 
sion, who recognize it as a standard phar- 
maceutical preparation, and prescribe it 
in their practice. 

It contains no poisonous minerals or 
other dangerous drugs, the use of which 
for temporary effect in the many crude 
and cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, 
produces effects on the system often worse 
than the diseases they are offered to cure. 

It costs no more than any other, but 
would still be the cheapest blood-purify- 
ing medicine in the world, even were its 
price three times greater, since it is the 
only one that does “real, lasting good.” 


It eradicates from the blood the taint of 
that terribly destructive disease, Heredi- 
tary Scrofula. 
| It expels from the system the baneful 
poison of Mercury, which is as serious as 
that of Scrofula. 

It purifies-and regenerates the life cur- 
rent polluted by the corruption of con- 
tagious disease. 

It stimulates the secretory organs, effects 
the removal of ail impurities from the 
blood and makes it new, rich, and pure. 

It restores health to sufferers from thin 
blood and impaired vitality. 
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It has been before the public for nearly 
forty years, and has constantly grown 
in ne qn favor, both at home and 
abroad, until there is hardly a place in the 
civilized world where it has not a host of 
friends, made so by its marvellous cures. 

It has been used in, and approved by. 
at least 4,000,000 families in the United 
States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world. 
Women have especial reasons for com- 
mending it. 

It has proven its potency in curing 
obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
ing diseases caused by vitiation of the 
blood. It must not, however, be ex- 
pected and is not claimed that a single 
bottle will cure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remedy 
until a radical cure is effected. 

It is the only blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

It is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a rule, have any faith in—and 
they are right. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., {Analytical Chemists ] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists: Price $1.00, six bottles for $5. 
Th 


6-Best SI. Dictionary In The World! 


© National Standard Dictionary and ce lia of - 

Useful Knowledge is a universal Hand Book i Bucrelepeetn of - 

handsomely illustrated, neatly printed from new plates, with plain type, 

on good paper, beautifully bound in English cloth, | 4 ’ 

and ornamented with gold and black designs, r ice, $ i s 
,.and is a pro- 


6 Oo 8 Pp a ges.™ms book contains 608 pages pind to 2 pro 


nouncing lexicon of t 

to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 

ae a compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, bet 
tome of matters Historical, Statistical, Biographical, 


n ep 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. 
8 Dictionary contains about 40,000 


40 000 W ords.7™!s Dictionary con SPELLED, Prop- 


ERLY PRONOUNCED, and Exactiy DEFINED, this number being al 
needed words found in the English language. ieee 

This valuable reference book 
700 | i; | u st rat i oO n Ss. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FisHxs, INSECTS, PLANTS, FLow- 
ERS. SEEDs, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
{n MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
Naval, Borany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king: 
doms, interspersed through 576 pages, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 


the best word definition. 

+4 This book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Mark This ! ! for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
WRITERS, and of incalculable worth to every class. ‘Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains ConorssE, IMPoR- 
TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES on the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
Peg nan ng CS rey A full by yan Synonyms. This table is of 

greatest value to those who would write and speak Business MEN; Boo! : 

smoothly and correctiy. A BloGRAPHICAL REGISTER, GRAPHICAL c: Som og yt 
containing dete of birth and death of the Famous | Crr1Es, &0.; DistaNCE TABLES; COINAGE TaBLEs 
PERSONAGES OF HisToRY, ART, SCIENCE, LirERA- | and various otherinformation. ’ -~ x 
TURE, RELIGION and Po.tTics, from the earliest This book 1s invaluable 
known times to the present. Thisinformation alone |' You Need it ! to eve one wha 
is worth the price of the book Also, ForgiGN | would UNDERSTAND what he 18 dail calied upon to 
Wr 














Worps and Purases; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL | READ, SPEAK and ‘ 
NAMES; seeps ge given to AMPRICAN STATES SULTED EVERY Day, ti mn L and Nec Smale 
&c.; TABLES of WEIGHTSand MEASURES; TARLESof | You cannot afford to be without it It is superior to 
METRIC SysTEM; Marks and RuLEs for Puncrva- | all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
TION ; Drvrstons of TIME; SIMPLE RULEs for SPELL- will please you. If you cannot afford to pay twelve 
ING; Uss of CapiTaL LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY | dollars for a Webster. you certainly can Dftord ony 
Rvuigs and Usacres; VaLtuaBLe INForMATION for | dollar fora book to take the place of it. 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a club of two yearly subscribers to the 
RURAL WORLD ($1 50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 








a PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, « 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, EY. 


OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 





~ 








Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
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Established 1866. 


P.M. KHILY & CO. 
Commission Merehants, 


916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 

We offer to shippers 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


IN THE FRUIT BUSINESS. 


E. T, HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Agents for the sale of the 
“BOSS” FERTILIZER. 


PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 


All manur g qualities which you do not get in any 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in car 
loads of 12 to 20 tons. Write for my paper ** Salt 
Sayings.’’ Prices and sample by mail. Address, 


E. S. FITCH, Bay Citys Mich. 
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And will completely change the blood in the entire system in three months. Any 
person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, may be restored to sound 
health, if such a thing be possible. For Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. 


PARSONS!) PILLS 





Physicians use them for the cure of LIVER and KIDNEY diseases. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. Circulars free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism. JVOHNSON'’S ANO- 
DYNE LINIMENT (for Internal and External 
Use) will instantaneously relieve these terrible 
diseases, and will positively cure nine cases 
out of ten. Information that will save many 
lives sent free by mail. ‘t delay a moment. 


j ) i 
7 f If Prevention is better than cure, 
s 4 ODYN NIMENT CURES Influenza, Bleeding at the Lungs. 
ron 


N 4! Hoarse- 

hooping Cough, Chronic Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Kidney-Troubles, and 

Sold everywhere. Circulars free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston { 
a 

like Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
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It is a well-known fact that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powder sold in this coun- 
try is worthless; that Sheridan's Condition 
Powder is absolutely pure and very valuable. 
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AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 

ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
epace; reduction on large or long time adver- 
tisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
$00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WoRLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 

ssible recommendation of its value 


@s an advertising medium. 





We are continually receiving letters enclos 
fing only one dollar for subscription. The 
price of the RURAL WORLD has been $1.50 per 
annum for months past; hence, those who 
send only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 








AS we go to press this (Tuesday) even- 
ing, the National Democratic Convention 
is in session in Chicago, and thither have 
wended their way the great lights of the 
party from every State and territory in 
the union. In our next we shall be able 
to tell the result. 


ANOTHER week of splendid weather 
has gladdened the hearts of the farmers. 
Tornadoes and cyclones, it is true, have 
eee their periodical visits to individual 

ocalities, and carried devastation and 
ruin with them, but to the country as a 
whole, the weather has been exception- 
ally seasonable. 








THE St Louis Wool Market remains 
dull. The shipments continue to come 
and commission men continue to sell, 
but sympathizing with other markets 
prices continue to rule low. St Louis 
continues to be a cash market, however, 
a that perhaps is the best thing to be 
said. 





A LETTER in our cattle columns an- 
nounces the sale of the Great Flat Creek 
herd of Shorthorns of Bath county, Ky., 
the property of the late James C. Hamil- 
ton, to come off on the farm in Septem- 
ber. The sale is to occupy three days, 
and will attract the attention of the 
greater portion of the Shorthorn world. 





WHEAT bids fair to give the lie to 
those who, for more than a month past, 
have tried to belittle it. If the manipu- 
lators of the markets could only run 
everything their own way, what a grand 
time they would have. The sunshine 
and the rain however, are against them, 
and the farmer has much less cheat at his 
end of the line, than they at theirs. 





No one thing can possibly conduce 
more to the prosperity of this country 
than good crops. Our grass crop is en- 

¢ sured, so also is our wheat, the corn too 
looks grand, and we have very fair re- 
ports from the South on cotton. Add to 
these the fact thatthe season has been 
favorable for all kinds of garden produce, 
and in many places for both small and 
large fruits, and the outlook is pleasant. 





R. T. McCuuiey & Bro., proprietors 
of the Merino sheep farm of Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., send us the third annual cata- 
logue of their registered Merino sheep, 
containing a history of their flock, pic- 
be some of their yeeding rams and 

es, pedigrees of their\ principal breed- 
ers, premiums won at leading fairs, their 
shearing record for 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
and an announcement of the rams they 
have for sale this season. There is no 
uncertain sound about anything they say. 
They are known only to be appreciated. 





THIs is about the season of the year 
when the farmer is visited by his city 
relatives and friends who with the ap- 
proach of warm weather make them- 
elves acquainted with the resources of 
prec,.garden, aud orchard. If the 
pects for a pleasant sojourn of a few 
months are high, he is duly compli- 
mented on his delightful retreat, his 
crops and thrift and success generally. 
When the season that marks the exodus 
from the city has fled and he is left alone 
with his reflections he begins to realize 
hat the friendship of these people lasts 
uring thé heated term only. 





ANOTHER week of glorious weather is 
calculated to make glad the heart of the 
farmer and to put money in his purse. 
Take an average of the entire West, and 
it has been all that could be desired for 
the hay and wheat harvest, for the grow- 
ing corn and dther field and garden crops. 
For a month or more past, speculators 
and their aids have been crying half a 
trop of wheat, ard that half cheat, for 
the purpose of exciting the market to 
= ag prices. Now they will take the 
other tack and cry too much, for the 
purpose of swindling the farmer into 
selling at half price. 





THE many peach growers and shippers 
r‘who patronized the St. Louis market 
with their early varieties, and who be- 
came discouraged and disgusted with the 
results, can find now in the same market 
very good prices for their later varieties. 
The belief prevailed at the time with 
many shippers that it was the quantity 
that broke down the market. This was 
not the case, however, for it was wholly 
due to the condition of the fruit, the sea- 
son being of such an unfavorable charac- 
ter that peaches arrived in no market in 
ood order, and hence the low prices. 
kansas and Texas continue to furnish 
- market all that is offered here for 
e. 


On the night of the fourth, terrible 
tornadoes passed over Sangammon and 
Macon counties, Ills., carrying devasta- 
tion and destruction in their course, tear- 

up the growing corn by its roots or 
blowing it into ribbons, carrying the 
harvested wheat to the four winds, and 
with it houses, barns, fences, trees, and 
tel ph poles. Reports from sa 
field, Decatur, Bloomington, Shelbyville, 
all concur in the same fearful tale. 
Miraculous as it may appear, no lives 
are reported lost, though animals to some 
extent were killed. 

At Rich Hill, Mo., and at one or two 

laces in lowa, the same storm of wind, 

il and rain, appears to have prevailed. 
In Illinois the height of the storm mani- 
fested itself at from midnight to 1:30 
o’clock, when all were in their beds and 
asleep. Many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of property were destroyed. 


Tue Lafayette, Indiana, Journal of 
July 2nd has these compliments to pay 
to our good friend Ragan: 

Prof. W. H. Ragan, late Chief of the 

al service Station and Superinten- 
dentof the grounds at Purdue Univer- 
sity, who has been elected to the chair 
of Horticulture and also given charge 
of the grounds at DePauw University, 
was while here considered one of the 
mi getic,efficient and popular men 
op with our university, and 











ene! 





it seems a misfortune, if not more, that 
the institution should have lost his valu- 
able services. 

We congratulate DePauw Universitv 
upon his acquisition. His large experi- 
ence, his energy, and his wide range of 
acquaintance, will be ef great value to 
that institution. 





THE extreme heat of summer is upon 
us, and whilst it brings with it many 
blessings, it has also its accompanying 
evils. It is the season when sickness is 
found abundant, and the young and the 
aged are thesoonest tosuccumb. Moth- 
ers cannot be too careful of their little 
ones, and the aged cannot be too careful 
of themselves. We may afford to dis- 
pense with the habits of cooler months, 
so far as eating and drinking are con- 
cerned, and try the diet the Lord has 
made for us in such rich abundance at 
this season of the year. 

As a rule, nothing is more conducive 
to health and comfort at this season of 
the year, than a cool bath at least once a 
day. Next to this,a light diet of season- 
able food; it must, however, be ripe, and 
partaken of with other food that will 
compel mastication. It is avery errone- 
ous idea that oo the avoidance of 
the seasonable fruits, but it is more than 
injurious to partake of them unless as an 
article of diet. 

Sanitary measures are necessary too, 
cesspools are to be avoided; garbage 
around the house is an abomination; an 
abundance of fresh air essential; plenty 
of sunlight in the house is better than too 
much shade. In a word, all that is sup- 
plied at this season of the year will be 
found productive of health, if ordinary 
common sense is used with it. The sys- 
tem is to be regulated by a proper course 
of diet, of air and of habits, rather than 
by the avoidance of these, and a resort to 
the doctor and medicine. 





A SEVERE frost visited our brethren of 
Massachusetts on the 15th June, the 
thermometer getting down to two de- 

rees below freezing. They had exper- 
enced a similar freeze on the 30th and 
31st of May, but it was not so severe. In 
that of June, says the Plowman, all ten- 
der vegetation was killed, potatoes which 
were just recovering from the frost of 
May, were again cut down to the ground, 
and beans, vines and even corn were in 
many places killed. 

Never within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant has the south shore been visit- 
ed with ahard frost so late in the season. 
Not many years since a slight frost came 
on June 6, but it wasso slight that it 
did a very little damage. Nearly a 
half century ago a frost visited this State 
the first day of June, which was so se- 
vere that it killed every tender plant; but 
to have ice form in the garden the 15th 
ot June is what has not occurred during 
the present century; at least we can find 
no record of it. 

Strawberries that escaped the frost of 
May 31st were so large that they did not 
get frozen, except in exposed positions, 
and some of the late ones that the fruit 
had just formed. Currants in unshelter- 
ed. positions were injured, but those pro- 
tected by trees, or by their own foliage, 
escaped. Beans and vines, most of 
them, are entirely killed, and will have 
to be planted over; but corn and potatoes 
will sproutagain and grow, but they will 
never will fully recover and be as good 
as if they had not been touched by the 
frost. Pears and apples are quite large 
and appear to have escaped. 





THE abundance of dairy and creamery 
butter now in the various leading mar- 
kets of the country, and the unusually low 
prices prevailing for same would suggest 
at once a gloomy outlook for the manu- 
facturer of the bogus article. Indeed, 
the overwhelming competion now con- 
fronting the dealer in counterfeit butter 
looks strong enough at first glance to 
force him to retirement to a merited ob- 
livion. Such does not appear to be the 
case, however. A few days ago, we hap- 
pened to meet a Denver commission 
merchant who handles butter very large- 
ly—several cars a week being sent to his 
house. In answer to our inquiries con- 
cerning the sources of his supplies, and 
whether he handled dairy and creamery 
exclusively, he gave us some startling 
information. He stated in the most can- 
did manner that he handled neither, at 
least only in a very limited way as he 
found the oleomargarine the most profi- 
table, as it afforded him a margin of 
nearly 25 per cent., while no such profits 
arise from the handling of creamery and 
dairy stock, and he very naturally hand- 
led the goods that yielded the most prof- 
it. He was not disturbed by any legis- 
lative acts, and he seemed to regard with 
indifference any laws provided for the 
suppression of the traffic in imitation 
butter, adding that the skill of the chem- 
ist in three cases out of fonr failed to 
furnish any important matter or evidence 
since considerable of the so-called real 
butter offered could not stand this test 
as well and contained more injurious 
ingredients. This man’s candor and in- 
dependence in discussing the matter was 
highly refreshing. The gentleman was 
at the time on his way to Chicago, where 
the butter is turned out and shipped to 
him by the car load. He looked fora 
good season’s business, and did not seem 
at all alarmed or concerned about the 
growth of the dairy or creamery busi- 
ness. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


The unsatisfactory state of the Boston 
market reported for so many weeks, con- 
tinues at the present writing, says the 
Walter Brown & Co. circular of July 
Ist, and there is little indication of im- 
provement in the immediate future. 

Added to the general dulness of trade 
is the further depressing *fact of an ex- 
treme stringency in monetary circles, at 
a time when funds are most needed by 
the wool trade and when they are usually 
abundant with the banks. In fact,: the 
difficulty of obtaining discounts has been 
the most important feature in the wool 
market for the past two weeks and has 
had a very positive effect upon the 
movement in wool throughout the West 
and Texas. 

In Ohio and Michigan, up to ten days 
ago, considerable buying had taken place 
both by eastern dealers and local opera- 
tors, but during the past week a reaction 
has set in, and growers who have their 
clips still on hand, will probably have to 
lower their ideas materially or wait for 
a rates ,of interest before they can 
sell. 

What effect this scarcity of money will 
have upon values of wool at the seaboard, 
is not yet developed, but if it continues 
until the wools now in transit arrive upon 
the markets, the great accumulation and 
a desire to realize on the part of holders 
would have a natural tendency to weaken 
prices. 

The woolen goods trade also offers 
little encouragement to those interested 
in the raw material. A few mills are 
meeting with fair success in obtaining 
orders that will keep them busy for some 
time, but the great majority of manu- 
facturers have to contemplate the possi- 
















bility of an accumulation of thg@ goods 
with perhaps a future sacrificial Mlistribu- 
tion mmer, as shown hy the 
rk, or 
ival of 


business ensures a better prospectof suc- 
cess. 

In reviewing the situation as presented 
under these circumstances, no one can 
reasonably be so sanguine as to expect 
an improvement in values within the 
near future, and to meet the probable 
course of the market, we reduce our quo- 
tations 1 to 2 cts. from those of our last 
issue. However, as July is the month 
when the larger mills usually lay in am- 
ple supplies and prices are already com- 
paratively low, it is not improbable that 
the next few weeks will record a large 
aggregate of transactions of all classes 
of wool. 








DOCTORS IN HORTICULTURE. 


Should the history of horticulture in 
the United States be ever written or com- 
piled, especially its rise and progress in 
the West and South it will undoubtedly 
reveal a great deal to the credit of the 
medical profession’ No other profession 
has so warmly espoused the cause every- 
where and no class has labored harder 
or contributed more freely to give ita 
foothold. In all the great centres 
where not so many years ago the indus— 
try came to the surface in such an huin- 
ble way its growth was largely hastened 
by the warm interest manifested by the 
doctors, and whether in the stirring de- 
bates and discussions in the State or 1lo- 
eal horticultural society meeting, or 
whether in the more practical labor of 
giving us large orchards or broad berry 
fields and directing their management, 
many of the most prominent and influ- 
ential men were of the medical profes- 
sion. 

Indeed a number of these gentlemen, 
yielding to their great love for the busi- 
ness, to which might be added prospec- 
tive profits, abandoned their profession 
that they might devote all their energies 
and time to it. 

As a result we find the fruit kings of 
the West and South largely composed of 
doctors, while much of tke pioneer work 
in furnishing green houses, nurseries &c, 
must also be placed to their credit. It 
might also be added here that many 
failures followed their efforts, for they 
lacked that important essential to suc- 
cess, experience; but their investments 
and experienee formed a safer basis for 
others to proceed on. Infact some of 
them found themselves after years of 
hard work not only bankrupt financially 
but professionally, as they had to put 
both in jeopardy, in embark- 
ing in the business. However 
the great majority made a success of 
their new calling, a fact which illumina- 
ted the way for others, travellingin the 
same direction. 
wine making they have been also con- 
spicuous. They have filled with honor 
and ability many of the important posi- 
tions to which only eminent gentlemen 
in the horticultural world were eligible. 
They were in a position above all others 
to realize how important to the health 
and happiness of the general community 
a liberal supply of fruits were and the 
advantages resulting from a free con- 
sumption of them; and in promoting 
and advocating the cultivation of fruits 
and flowers, the adornment of home 
etc., they have become real benefactors 
to their race. 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE POORER CLASSES. 


The elass distinctions in England are 
well illustrated in the following. They 
have the poorer classes, the middle 
classes and the classes above both these, 
the nobility, the gentry and the clergy. 
It appears that, that vile compound 
oleomargarine is good enough for the 
poorer classes if only sold cheap; but 
for those above the poorer classes, nary! 
‘“‘An honest profit on an honest article” 
for the poorer classes is pretty good, 
when reference is had to the most villan- 
ous compound that chemical science 
ever foisted upon an unsuspecting pub- 
lic; but when in saying so the writer goes 
further and with even more deliberation 
expresses the upinion that, in providin 
a cheap and wholesome article of food 
for the poorer classes, they would be 
universa! benefactors, but in foisting on 
the public a spurious and unwholesome 
article of food. they forfeit all claim to 
sympathy in their trouble,’ he reaches 
a climax the inhumanity of which could 
only be found ina country of aristocrats 
and snobs. The following is the para- 
graph referred to: 

The London Grocer gives an epitomiz- 
ed account of the rise and fall of oleo- 
margarine in America, in which it says: 
The American oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have had ashort, profitable, 
but inglorious career. They had a great 
and a useful field of remunerative trade 
before them, if they could have been 
satisfied with making an honest profit 
on an honest article. In pg sone a 
cheap and wholesome article of food for 
the poorer classes they would be univer- 
sal benefactors, but in foisting on the 
public a spurious and unwholesome 
article of food, they forfeit all claim to 
sympathy in their trouble. They abused 
a great opportunity, the punishment has 
speedily overtaken them, and with them 
the wholesale and retail trades, who also 
were not satisfied with legitimate profits 
by honestly selling the stuff under its 
real name. The wonderfully rapid in- 
road which the butterine manufacturers 
made on the butter trade of America and 
Europe for some time, threatened serious 
consequences to both. 





Gotes-Correspondence, 





—How ought oleomargarine to be pro- 
nouned? Please answer to decide a friendly 
controversy.—J. 8.C Just as you would 
pronounce Margaret with the necessary 
changes. 





—Please send mea specimen copy of the 
RURAL WORLD. Enclosed I send you a postal 
card, on which you will advise me of some of 
the most reliable breeders of pure blooded 
Cotswold and Shropshire Down sheep. By 
advising me at an early day you will confer a 
favor.—W. H. Johnson, Henrietta, Clay Co‘, 
Texas......Have sent you a marked paper, 
and this publication will bring you an abun- 
ance of answers. 

—Next springI want to start a Henery near 
a good market and I want to take time by the 
forelock and get my incubators this fall so 
that I will know how to use them next spring. 
And as I know nothing about incubators I 
would like to have some one give their prac- 
tical experience through your valuable pa- 
per, the RURAL WoRLD. The kind of Incuba- 
tor used; what per cent. of eggs hatched; 
how to treat the young chicks, etc., and if it 
is necessary to water young chicks until they 
get to be amonth old I want the experience 
of those that are not interested in the manu- 
facture or sale of incubators.—J. R. B.,Hunts- 
ville, Mo, 





THE POPULAR BEE LINE ROUTE 
Have arranged fora series of cheap excur- 
sions to the sea shore, going by way of Niag- 
ara Falls, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence 
River, Montreal, Portland and Boston, leav- 
ape Louis Tuesday July 8th, Tuesday Jul 
29th, and Wednesday, August 13th. For full 
information as to rates and routes call at 
Bee Line Ticket Office, corner Fifth & Chest- 












nut streets, S puis, Mo. 


In grape growing and | 





Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle, 
St. Louis. 


August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s 
sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C- 
Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

Nov. 19th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St. 
Louis. 


J. W. Stillwell & Co. sold fifty head of Hol- 
stein cattle last week to parties in the neigh - 
borhood of Nashville, Tennessee, a country 
as capable of utilizing the good qualities of 
the Holsteins as any other in the United 
States. 





Those in needof young Jersey bulls should 
see those of our neighbor R. R. Foster of this 
city. He isin a position to serve those who 
have a tip-top herd and as well—and equally 
as well—those who are grading up. Moreover 
the prices set upon his young bulls are such 
as those wanting them can pay and will soon 
take them away. 





Another breeder comes te the front and 
claims a day for a sale in St. Louis during the 
convention of the cattle men in November 
next. Mr. J.C. Smith will on the 19th day of 
that month make a sale of Shorthorns on the 
Fair Grounds. As before suggested, it occurs 
to us that that week will afford many an op- 
portunity to make sales. From 50 to 100 
head a day may be sold here during that 
week, andthe RURAL WORLD will see to it 
that proper advertisementis made of them. 





Messrs. Smiths & Powell, of Syracuse, New 
York, send us their catalogue of Holstein cat- 
tle, Hambletonian horses, C ydesdale horses 
and nursery stock. They are known through- 
out the land as one of the most enterprising 
firmsin the United States, and as having 
stock that will justify anyone in going a long 
way to seeit. Their herd of Holsteins is one 
of the largest and the bestin the world,and in 
every department of their business will be 
found honorable men. 





National Cattle Men’s Convention. 


On the afternoon of Saturday last, a meet- 
ing of the executive committee having in 
charge the preparations for the forthcoming 
meeting of the cattle men of the United 
States, Canada and of Europe, was held 
in the rooms of the Mercantile Club, St. Louis- 
Quite a large number of members were 
present, and a very pleasant and harmonious 
meeting resulted. Major C. C. Rainwater 
Chairman, made the following rep ort: 

St. Louis, Mo., July 5th, 1884. 

Since the last meeting of the citizens’ 
executive committee, there has been a marked 
increase of interest in the first nationalcon- 
vention of cattle men, both at home and 
abroad. Newspapers throughout the East and 
West in this country have published the pro- 
ceedings of our meetings and have made fre- 
quent and extended reference to the impor- 
tance of the Convention, noting the great good 
that will accrue, notonly to the cattle men of 
the world, but to St. Louis as a city. All such 
notices pay to the citizens of St. Louis a very 
high compliment for the energetic manner in 
which they have taken hold of the matter, 
and speak in glowing terms of the ultimate 
general success of such efforts. In this 
month’s issue of the “El Come rcio Del Valle,” 
and in each succeeding issue up to the time of 
the Convention, there will be published, in 
Spanish, a general review of the objects of 
the Convention with an invitation to the 
people of Mexico to attend the meeting, and, 
Iam encouraged in the belief that we may 
expect quite a large delegation of people 
from the Republic of Mexico and possibly 
from Honduras. In addition to the above 
newspaper notice, there will be a special 
issue of 1000 complimentary circulars and in- 
vitations, printed in Spanish, for distribution 
to the Mexican Government officials, promi- 
nent cattle men and other citizens. 2000 com- 
plimentary circulars and general invitations 
wiil also be sent to ourforeign correspondent, 
Mr. E. L. Sheldon, In London, for distribution 
among the English and Scotch people. A 
letter from Mr. Sheldon says that English 
journals are giving the Convention general 
and very favorable notices, and that we may 
expect an important ‘delegation from there. 
A recent visit from Mr. Thomas Lawson and 
Mr. Tait of Edinburgh, broughtthe assurance 
that quite a number of prominent Scotch 
gentlemen would attend the Convention. 
Correspondence from the Las Vegas district 
of New Mexico conveys the information thut 
at least 200 prominent cattle men, besides the 
delegates, may be expected from that section 
alone. There are already appointed 225 dele- 
gates from the range districts, and letters 
from remote associations warrant the con- 
clusion that this number will reach fully 300, 
the remainder are to be appointhd at local 
association meetings that will occur later in 
the season, but before Nov, lst. Reports 
from parts of Kansas say that One associa- 
tion has already chartered a special train of 
four Pullman coaches, and are otherwise 
making great preparations to attend the 
Convention as a body. From Mr. Mercer, 
editor and proprietor of the “Northwestern 
Live Stock Journal” of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
we learn that the Convention is the all ab- 
sorbing topic of the day among the cattle 
men of the West, and he thinks that our es- 
timated attendance of 5000 people will be 
fully doubled. 

Referring to the work accomplished by the 
working committees, I have only to say that 
reports from each have been requested to 
embody progress to date and the executive 
committee may be better advised by hearing 
such reports as they are presented at this 
meeting. Our success now depends upon the 
contribution committee, and if sufficient 
funds can be secured to execute the pro- 
gramme as proposed, the reception to the 
cattle men by the citizens of St. Louis will 
prove one of the most entertaining that our 
city has ever known. Very Respectfully, 

C.O0. RAINWATER, 
Chairman. 

The report was unanimously accepted by 
the committee. 

The Chairman reported that the Railway 
Committee had not yet had a general meet- 
ing, but he could say that the railroad com- 
panies would give every facility in the way of 
cheap fares in order to bring visitors to the 
city. 

THE CONVENTION HALL. 

Mr. Kennard, Chairman of the Hall Com- 
mittee, was not present. On his behalf, how- 
ever, the Chairman reported that the com- 
mittee had the refusal of the grand music 
hall in the Exposition building for the Con- 
vention, which would be placed at their ser- 
vice for a week. 

Col. Colman, Editor RURAL WORLD, stated 
that it was intended to have auction sales of 
blood stock at the Fair Grounds during the 
Convention, in order that breeders of such 
stock and ranchmen might be brought into 
contact, and that the latter might have an 
opportunity of taking stock back with them 
to their ranches. The members of the com- 
mittee were unanimous in their opinion that 
the sales would be one of the great features 
of the Convention. 

THB BANQUET. 

Gen. Noble, Chairman of the Banquet Com- 
mittee, reported that the committee recom- 
mended that thefanguet should be held at 
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ber 17. 
guests. The dinner was to be one worthy of 
the occasion. The toast list had been partial- 
ly arranged, but was not yet quite completed, 
as it would include the names of gentlemen 
from abroad. After dinner there was to be 
vocal and instrumental music, and arrange- 
ments had been made for getting the best 
musical talent of St. Louis. 


COLLECTIONS. 

The reports of the various collecting com- 
mittees showed that up to date between $12,000 
and $13,000 had been promised, A new com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the ranch 
owners resident in the city, seyeral of 
whom, it was stated, had already expressed 
willingness to contribute willingly to the en- 
tertainment fund. Only one committee has 
yet raised the amountit was called upon to 
do, namely, the Bankers’ Committee; $1,075 
has been collected by this committee. With 
but two exceptions all the banks in the city 
subscribed. 

The Chairman stated that $20,000 was the 
lowest with which the Executive Committee 
could accomplish the work they had taken in 
hand; if they could raise $25,000 all the better. 
They could then entertain the cattlemen in 
more handsome style. He was satisfied that 
if the different collecting committees only 
discharged their duty they would get what 
they wanted, and was sure that the expen- 
diture would be the most advantageous of 
the kind ever undertaken by the citizens of 
St. Louis. 

Several of the members remarked on the 
grand opportunity for St. Louis which would 
be.afforded by the holding of the Convention, 
and agreed with the Chairman that the ex- 
penditure would be amply repaid by the in- 
crease of trade which would be the outcome 
of so many people from all parts of the world 
spending five days in the city. 

SOUVENIR MEDALS. 

It was next reported that the Mermod-Jac- 
card Jewelry Company had been commis- 
sioned to manufacture’ 5,000 souvenir silver 
medals to be distributed to the visitors to the 
Convention. 

Mr. A. T. Atwater, the Secretary, submitted 
a design of the poster to be used in advertis- 
ing the Convention. Onit is the representa- 
tion of a steer, and a summary of the objects 
of the Convention. It was agreed to distri- 
bute 10,000 copies of the poster. 

THE PROGRAMME, 

A proof of the letter of inyitation and 
programme was next submitted by Mr. At- 
water. The programme set forth that the 
motions to be discussed were the motions to 
be discussed were the use of public lands, 
national legislation concerniag homesteads 
and pre-emptions, quarantine against dis- 
eased stock, cheaper railway freights, and 
improvement of breeds. The Convention 
will be opened with addresses by the Gover- 
nor of Missouri and the Mayor of St. Louis. 
There is also to be a banquet,military review, 
steamboat excursion, grand, old-fashioned 
barbecue and picnic, visits to the stock yards 
and parks, and theatrical and musical enter- 
tainments. The committee approved of the 
programme, and, after some conversation on 
the importance of the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the various collecting committees 
putting forth strenuous efforts to raise the 
sum expected of them, adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair. 


) 





Controlling Sex in Animals. 


It is not now and again that this subject 
comes to the front, it is present in the mind 
of some visionary always. It is the case 
with that which is unascertained and the un- 
knowable always, and ever will be. The mind 
of man is inquisitive, bound to know every- 
thing, not only the past and the present but 
the future too. He would know as much of 
the sex of his crop of lambs or of calves as 
of the certainty that his wheat would pro- 
duce wheat and not potatoes and can see no 
reason why he should not. 

A subscriber wrote us some weeks ago that 
if we desired it he would elucidate this mat- 
ter with a certainty equalled only by that of 
the rising and the setting of the sun; but 
though cordially invited to do so he has failed 
to putin an appearance. And now comes an 
enquiry from one of the best posted horse- 
men in the west; one, too, familiar with the 
animals bred and used for beef and butter 
and milk. He wants to pry into the secrets 
of nature that he may utilize them to his 
own advantage and make a corner on fillies 
and heifers. 

So far as we are advised it cannot be done. 
Investigators have sometimes become so en- 
thusiastic over their theories as to both tell 
and publish them with a great deal of con- 
fidence, but as they grow older and investi- 
gate further they become more reticent and 
do not so readily say IJ know. 

Replying to an enquiry for information of 
this character the Rural New Yorker has the 
following remarks: 

“The old idea that the right ovary and tes- 
ticle are concerned in the production of 
males, and the left in the production of fe- 
males, is found to be untenable, for when 
either the right or left organ has been re- 
moved from either sex, the maimed animal, 
as has been frequently proved by experi- 
ment, produces males and females in about 
the usual proportion, According to Professor 
Thury’s theory, at one time quite popular, 
but now considered groundless, sex depends 
upon the degree of maturity of the egg at 
the moment of fecundation: that which has 
nut reached a certain degree of maturity 
producing the female, and that which has 
been fecundated when this point of matur- 
ity has passed, producing the male. If this 
theory were correct, the production of males 
would arise from the greater maturity and 
complete development of the germ, and the 
production of female or male could be regu- 
lated by having copulation take place in the 
early stage of heat for the former, and in the 
late stage for the latter. It is found, how- 
ever, that where the males constantly run 
with the breeding females, so that copula- 
tion takes place at the beginning of the pe- 
riodof heat, the numberof each sex among 
the offspring is nearly equal in the average of 
a number of years. Some remarkable re- 
sults, however, are claimed to have been 
brought about in testing the truth of this 
theory. According to the theory of Girou de 
Buzareingues when young males are copu- 
lated with well-fed, strong, older females, 
there is a preponderance of female offspring; 
while in case of the copulation of mature, 
vigorous males with younger and weaker fe- 
males, the males among the offspring pre- 
dominate. A great number of experiments 
have been made with different animals to 
test the truth of this theory, and the results 
have, in nearly all cases, confirmed it. The 
theory is generally accepted at present as 
having a good deal of truthinit, and many 
breeders act in conformity with it. In 1880, 
Mr. D. D. Fiquet, of Texas, published that he 
had repeatedly controlled the sexes of do- 
mestic animals by food alone. For instance, 
when he wished to obtain a heifer calf, he 
fed the cow light, cooling food for some days 
before putting her to the bull, and at the 
same time fed the latter with rich, heat-pro- 
ducing food; but when he wished to obtain 
a bull calf, he reversed the practice. Con- 
siderable attention was attracted at the time 
by his positive assertions, which were backed 
up by certificates from his neighbors, but 
since then we have seen nothing 
with regard to the system. Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, of Duchess county, N. Y., some 
years ago, maintdined that he could 
also control the sex of animals. His plan to 
secure a heifer calgwas simply this: If a cow 
had produced for hej last calf a heifer, he 
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she came in season, but let her run over un 
tilthe second time, when she was served in 
the first of the heat, and immediately shut up 
by herself until it passed over. If she did not 
catch that time, he let her run over heat 
number three, and had her served in heat 
number four, and so on till she finally did 
catch. On the other hand, if the cow had 
produced a bull calf, he had her served the 
first time ghe came around after calving, and 
shut her up, as in the other case. If she failed 
to catch, he let her run over the next season, 
and had her served in season number three, 
and so on until shedidcatch. This theory 
is founded on two assumptions: first that the 
sex of the offspring depends entirely upon the 
female; and, second, that every alternate egg 
is of the same sex, and experience is opposed 
to both these assumptions. There is no doubt 
that some males and females are constitution- 
ally disposed to produce either male or 
female offspring exclusively or in great pre- 
ponderance. Some seasons and some locali- 
ties appear also to have considerable influ- 
ence in controlling sex. In spite of all theo 
ries and all sorts of practices, however, it is 
found that the number of males averages 
about the same as thatof femal s. ‘Maleand 
female created He them,’ appears still to in- 
dicate a law of production, which man’s ut- 
most skill and ingenuity have hitherto been 
unable to alter appreciably.” 


The Sale at Centralia, Mo. 


The sale of about 70 head of first class Short- 
horn cattle, to be made at Centralia, Mo., 
August 7th next, will afford the farmers of the 
Northern and Central portions of the State, 
as well as others from a distance, a very fav - 
orable opportunity of getting something good 
without having to go far for it. The descrip- 
tion of the cattle as found inthe advertise- 
ment in another column, undoubtedly con- 
veys a correct idea of whatis tobe sold. The 
men, parties to the sale,know their business 
and are able to tell it too. The time and 
place of sale are favorable to success, for the 
farmers will then have a spell of rest and be 
able to attend without inconvenience. The 
railroad accommodations are all that could 
be desired, and those attending the sale need 
not be away from home a single night unless 
they come from a long distance. The morn- 
ing trains will all have arrived at 2 o’clock, 
after which, as we are informed, the sale will 
take place, and buyers not only be able to re- 
turn home on the evening and night trains 
but take their purchases with them. 








Sale of the Flat Creek Herd of Short Horns. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I desire to have 
you claim through your paper for me, the 
24th, 25th and 26th days of next September for 
the purpose of selling the entire Flat Creek 
herd of Shorthorn cattle, belonging to the es- 
tate of my father,Mr. Jas.C. Hamilton,deceas- 
ed.They will be sold at his late residence,Flat 
Creek, Bath Co., Ky. This is to be an admin- 
istrator’s sale, and I wish it to appear as such 
in the notice. GEo. G. HAMILTON, 


Administrator. 
Flat Creek, Bath Co., Ky. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Somany astonish- 
fag yields of individual Holsteins have been 
reported during the past few months, that we 
feel a little modest about mentioning the rec- 
ords made at Lakeside. 

On April Ist last,ten different cows in our 
herd had made yearly records, ranging from 
14,000 to 18,000 lbs., with an average of 15,608 
Ibs., 63-10 ozs. These included every mature 
cow that we had owned long enough to make 
a year’s record, excepting one which had been 
kept for family use, and thus prevented from 
making arecord. By this average we think 
we can forma more correct estimate of the 
quality of a herd than by a single record, 
even though that record be an exceptional 
and astonishing one. 

Clothilde has just closed her four-year-old 
record, with a total of 17,970 lbs., 14 ozs., which, 
considering her former performances, is one 
of the most wonderful records yet reported. 
She dropped her first calf when only 22 months 
old, soon after importation, and just after 
coming out of quarantine, and gave, in 11% 
months, 8,964 lbs.,20zs. This was immediate- 
ly fellowed by a 3-year-old record of 60 Ibs. in 
a day, 1,733 lbs., 10 ozs., in a month, and 15,622 
lbs., 2 ozs., in a year, making a grand total in 
3 years, as a 2,3 and 4 year old, of 42,557 Ibs., 2 
ozs. 

Of the cows now milking, we will mention 
the following, with the records to June Ist, 
and time each has been milked. None of 
these are being pushed for large yields, and 
all have the same treatment and attention: 

Netherland Dowager, 9 year old record, 12,734 
Ibs., 2 ozs., 1 year. 

Dream of Holland, 8 year, in 7 months, 8,915 
lbs., 2 ozs. 

Crown Jewel, 6 year, 14,714 Ibs., 1 oz., lL year. 

Netherland Baroness, 6 year, in 10 months,, 
11,249 Ibs., 7 ozs. 

Aaggie Rosa, 6 year, 16,156 lbs., 100zs.,1 year. 

Netherland Duchess, 5 year, 16,520 Ibs.,7 ozs. 
1 year. 

Aaggie Cornelia 2d,5 year, 3months, 10 days, 
4,278 Ibs., 13 ozs. 

Aaggie Beauty, 4 year, 13,573 Ibs., 15 ozs., 1 
year. 

Netherland Princess, 4 year, 12,789 lIbs., 13 
ozs., 1 year. 

Clothilde, 4 year, 17,970 Ibs., 14 ozs., 1 year. 

Carlotta, 4 year, 10 months, 19 days, 10,509 
Ibs., 14 0zs. 

Cameo, 4 year, 10 months, 10,837 Ibs., 13 ozs. 

Netherland Consort, 4 year, 4 months, 5,363 
lbs., 4 ozs. 

Addie, 4 year, 6 months, 17 days, 8,608 Ibs. 

Lida, 2 years past, 6 months, 8 days, 7,451 
lbs., 2 ozs. 

Aaggie Leila,2 years past,3 months, 20 days, 
3,745 lbs., 6 ozs. 

Netherland Belle, 3 year, 13,649 Ibs., 6 ozs., 1 


year. 
Netherland Consort, 2 year, 10,238 Ibs.,7 0zs., 
1 year, 
Netherland Countess, 2 year, 9,481 Ibs., 12 
ozs., 1 year. 


Netherland Baroness 2nd, 2 year, 10,825 lbs., 
9 0z3., 1 year. 

Aegis 6th, 2 year,5 months, 19 days, 5,871 Ibs., 
15 ozs. 

Aaggie May, 2 year, 11 months and 11 days, 
9,279 lbs., 6 ozs. 

Aaggie Beauty 2d, 2 year, 11 months, 14 days, 
9,684 Ibs., 2 ozs. 

These records, under the circumstances, we 
consider very promising, and earnestly hope 
that your readers will carefully study them. 

Respectfully yours, 
SMITHS & POWELL. 
Syracuse, New York. 





The following is the report of stock shipped 
from Breckenridge for the week ending July | 
5th: 

G. B. Hart, 2 cars cattle Chicago. Marion 
Rozzelle, 1 car hogs Chicago. Seiters & Grice, 
lcar hogs Chicago. Seiters & Grice, 2 cars 
cattle Chicago. 

The town of Hamilton, 11 miles west of us, 
was visited by a very destructive fire on the 
morning of July 5th ; loss $19,000. 

R. ©. Laurenee, hardware merchant, 
building a very nice brick store room. 

Business is very quiet at present, farmers 
are very busy with their harvest and corn. 

The grass crop is very fine this year, and 
with a few days good weather we will be well" 
supplied with good hay. Oats are also a very 
heavy crop. F. R. 
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—Capt. Kidd has issued a circular with 
regulations for his fail breeders’ sale of Jer- 
seys. He will charge ten per cent of gross 
sale for his services; will advertise the sale 
and get out the catalogue at his own expense, 
A fair and just representation must be made 
in the catalogues. Barren or doubtful ani- 
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mals will not be admitted. Private sales be- 
fore day of sale will not be allowed after the 
animalis entered. A fee of $5 will be charged 
on all animals entered and not brought un- 
der the hammer. By-bidding will not be al- 
lowed. Only one bull to twenty females will 
be catalogued, except young bull calves sold 
atthe dam’s side. A fair representation of 
the herd must be entered. 





Fat is a Disease and Predisposes to Disease. 


We have had occasion to refer repeatedly 
to the fact that a condition of fat was one of 
disease ; the following, having more particu- 
lar reference to the human family, very aptly 
illustrates the truth of our position: 

Through the kindness of a subscriber to 
your valuable paper a good many copies 
reach me every year and it already seems 
like an old friend. The June Mth number 
has just reached me with the article, “Fat not 
a Disease or the Cause of It,” marked, and 
also a note asking me to reply to it. The 
article is written by a gentleman who con- 
fesses that his own “avoirdupois marks 225 
pounds.” In my experience and observation 
asa medical student I find that people in 
general—laymen and the medical professors 
alike—are too apt to judge in matters of 
health and disease, from their own idiosyn- 
cracies. The writer in question seems to 
think that because fat hasn’t yet killed him 
and owing, perhaps, to an active, out-door 
life, joined to a good “heredity,” his 
“health has been well preserved,” that he is 
a good guide for other people. He starts out 
with a wholesome statement, that “the ery 
has been oft reiterated in newspapers that 
fat in man and animals is a condition of dis- 
ease.” Itis true that people everywhere are 
waking to this fact. Turfmen and sportsmen 
generally understand this practically, though 
not often able to explain the theory, perhaps ; 
for no man outside of a lunatic asylum will 
bet a dollar on afat horse ora fat man 
whether it be question of speed for a single 
mile or a long race, on land or water—that is 
whether a leg or an arm contest. 

A noted turf journal remarks, “it is well 
known among horsemen that to win a race 
their favorites must be ‘in condition’; espe- 
cial care is taken that the horse is freed from 
every superfluous pound of fat. It is also 
well-known to athletes and gymnasts that 
this same condition is necessary to excel in 
walking, running, rowing, or any of the so- 
called manly sports. But it is not so well 
known that itis just as important for every 
man, woman and child to be freed from obes- 
ity and all tendency in that direction.” 

In a recent work on health topics, “The 
Natural Cure” (of Consumption, Dys- 
pepsia, Bright’s Disease, etc.) the author, 
employes the following language: “A&A 
really fat person (unless exceptionally ac- 
tive), is never strong, and at what- 
ever period of life, has not a sound tissue in 
his body; not only is the entire muscular 
system degenerated with the fatty particles, 
but the vital organs—heart, lungs, brain, 
kidneys, liver, etc.—are likewise mottled 
throughout, like rust spotsin a steel watch- 
spring, liable to fail at any moment. The 
gifted Gambetta, whom M. Rochefort styled a 
‘fatted satrap,’ died—far under his prime— 
because of his depraved condition; a slight 
gun-shot ! wound, from which a clean, i. e., 
healthy man would have speedily recovered, 
ended this obese diabetic’s life. Events 
sufficiently stmilar are constantly occurring 
on both sides of the Atlantic; every hour men 
are rolling into! ditches of death because they 
do not learn how to live. These ditches have 
fictitious names—grief, fright, kidney trou- 
bles, ‘heart disease, ‘paralysis,’ etc.—but the 
true name is bad living, and worse medical 
treatment. 

“The German scientists,” remarks the 
Scientific American, “are very much inter- 
ested in this phase of the question [viz.: the 
pronounced opinion on this side of the 
water], and Professor Gustav Jaeger of 
Stuttgart, has at length been able to con- 
firm Dr. Page’s position, and to demonstrate 
that it is not only true, but that it is one of 
the most important of all the discoveries of 
medicalfmen. This scientist has demonstrated 
what Dr. Page has learned from observation 
in his practice, that upon the specific gravity 
of the body Jdepends its powers to throw ot 
diseases, and to preserve that just balance 
which is termed health; that is, just in pro- 
portion to the excess of fat and water in the 
composition of the tissues of the body there 
exists a a susceptibility to epidemic or other 
disease; while, with bodies made strong with 
true flesh, and the minimum of fatty tissues, 
we are comparatively,indeed may become al- 
most entirely, proof against all forms of dis- 
ease.” Dr. Schiegler in a recent essay says: 
“Professor Jaeger has proved that the speci- 
fic gravity of different individuals is very dit- 
ferent, and that the state of health of these 


individuals tis closely connected with 
their specific gravity. The’ greater 
the weight of the human _ body in 


comparison to the space it occupies; i. ¢e., the 
greater its specific gravity, the more able it is 
toresist?epidemic diseases. Persons of a low 
gravity are:taken ill from very insufficient 
causes, such as a@ cold, and are very suscep- 
tible to contagious diseases. Such persons 
have usually a fullnes of the body, and are 
even corpulent, but just that which gives 
them the great size is useless ballast, viz 
fat and water. These substances endow the 
heaviest bodies with a comparatively low 
specific gravity, giving at the same time to 
the constitution little power of resistance.”’ 
The North Adams (Mass.) Transcript says 

editorially: “Ifthe position taken by scien- 
tists like Professor Jaeger and physicians 
like Dr. Page be correct, it opens up a start- 
ling vista. Surely corpulency is rapidly in- 
creasing upon all hands. Whether it be from 
the increased idleness of the wealthier classes 
or from the gratification of the appetite for 
rich food3, which in these days are within the 


becoming alarmingly prevalent. It is o 
of the principal causes of infantile sicknesses 
and deaths ;+ and among women to be ‘fat and 
forty’ is well-nigh synonymous, Wouldit not 
be well for more of our physicians to give 
this subject attention? Surely if to be fatisto 
make one subject to many fatal diseases, and 
ifto be cured of obesity is to be relieved of 
all danger of such diseases, it is high time the 
disciples of Esculapius giye the matter im- 
mediate attention.” 

If your readers desire further information 
asto the physician whom I haveso fre ely 
quoted the following willbe of interest to 
them. Says theChemist: ‘Already In scien- 
tific medical circles the name is being 
connected with the disease commonly termed 
Obesity, in the same manner as that of Bright 
with certain forms of kidney disease. Bright’s 
Disease, itself the frequent product of fatne ss 
is so named from the fact that Dr. Bright was 
the first to describe fully the appearance of 
the kidneys when death succeeds a certain 
train of symptoms from uremic poisoning of 
the blood. So the name Bright’s Disease is be- 
ginning to be applied to the disorder under 
consideration,excess of fat,because having for 
years attentively studied the disease, has, 
through his books and various medical journ- 
als,given more accurate information than any 
other physician concerning itsinception,caus - 
es, and effects,together with its influence as a 
predisposing cause of a great yariety of dis- 
eases all more or less dangerous.” 





—The dressed beef business is in bad odor 
in New York City. Many butchers display 
signs that they sell no Chicago beef. While 
butchers in Pittsburg and elsewhere do not 
make special announcement about it, they 
would as lief be understood as having noth. 
ing to do with that brangb ofthe trade. 








reach of nearly all, true it is that obesity -* 
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Stallions Advertised. 

Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Wm. L. Hull, R. J. Fruin, Meadville, Mo. 

Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Woltort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien. 


H. L. Dous- 





This Season's Trotting. 


Although the trotting season of 1884 is not 
very far advanced, says the Breeders Gazette, 
the work already accomplished shows that 
the high standard of previous years isto be 
maintained, the meetings which have been 
held having been notable for fast work, when 
the condition of tracks and the cold weather 
is considered. Of course the surprises thus 
far have been mostly in the shape of horses 
that have not hitherto acquired a reputation 
or record, but some of the older campalgners 
are showing themselves to be in better form 
than ever before. This is especially true in 
the case of Commodore Kittson’s mare Fanny 
Withersporn, that last season took a record 
of 2:17 in Splan’s hands. It was that driver’s 
first experience with the flighty daughter of 
Almont, and as a matter of course he did not 
at once master all her peculiarities of tem- 
perament, of which she has as many as any 
trotter on the turf. Before her race at Hart- 
ford last September she was more unreliable, 
if possible, than ever before, and having 
tried all other plans of training her without 
success, Splan determined to see what effect 
a vigorous course of treatment would have, 
and for this purpose gave her an extraordi- 
nary amount of work the week before the 
Hartford meeting, the result being that she 
trotted one of the best races of her life, win- 
ning the second heatin 2:17 with ease. This 
convinced Splan that what she needed was 
plenty of training, and pursuing this theory 
he jogged her steedily all winter, and when 
the time for fast work arrived, gave her a 
great number of miles in 2:30. With this 
work in her she came to Chicago and trotted 
a wonderfully good race, beating Edwin 
Thorne in a five-heat contest, and doing the 
third mile in 2:17%, which showed plainly 
that the long drives of the previous four 
months has done her a worldof good. Turn- 
er, who drove Thorne in this race, was in- 
clined to leok upon Witherspoon’s perform- 
ance as a piece of luck, and publicly stated 
that she would not be able to beat Thorne 
another race this season; but at Kalamazoo 
last Friday she repeated the performance, 
trotting the last three heats in 2:17%, 2:19, 
and 2:22/4, Turner’s horse having won the 
first and second heats in2:23% and’ 2:18%. 
These races have not only shown that Fanny 
Witherspoon is in first-class condition, but 
also that she is faster this year than ever be- 
fore at this season, 498 when she trotted the 
Chicago track in 2:174% it would have been 
possible for her to have lowered those figures 
at least one second, the finishing being an 
easy one. Edwin Thorne, on the other hand, 
does not seem to be in any better fettle than 
last season, and it is well-known that his 
form of 1883 was nothing like that of the pre- 
vious year, when he lapped out Clingstone 
over the Cleveland track in 2:14, having 
trotted on the outside! of that horse all the 
way. 

But aside from the performances of Fanny 
Witherspoon the meeting at Kalamazoo was 
a notable one, every heat trottedduring the 
four days of spart beingin better time than 


~-“2-30, and when it is considered that the sea- 


son has not fairly begun, such a showing is 
indeed a remarkable one. The track was 
fast—it has been that since the day when the 
little bay mare Flora Temple trotted it in 
2:19%, and caused a mile below 2:20 to be for 
the first time recorded; but even with a fast 
track the average merit and speed of horses 
must be greater than usual to achieve such 
results. On the opening day a Blue Bull 
stallion, St. Denis, entered the 2:30 list, win- 
ning the 2:50 race and making a record of 2:27 
in the second heat, the first being taken by 
another new 2:30 horse. This was Telephone, 
a roan gelding by Wood’s Hambletonian, 
that Jack Phillips purchased last fall for 
$2,000, and sold this spring to Mr. Chas. Reed, 
of Erie, Pa., for $10,000, That Telephone has a 
great turn of speed there is no denying, but 
whether he will prove as g290d a race-horse 
as others of the famtly to which he belongs 
remains to be seen, the Kalamazoo race being 
the second in which he has started. On the 
second day the Chicago mare Mambrino 
Sparkle reduced her record to 2:2344 in win- 
ning the 2:30 race, andthe two appearances 
she has made thus far this season indicate 
that her mark will be close to 2:20 before the 
campaign isended. Sheis a big, well-boned 
mare, and of the best of breeding, her blood 
lines being those of the Mambrino Chief and 
Hambletonian families, andif her speed is 
not used toofreely in the first part of a race 
will live out a contest with the bestof them. 
She is owned by Mr. H. V. Bemis, who was 
so well pleased with her work at Kalamazoo 
that he purchased from her breeder, Mr. A. 
C. Fisk, of Coldwater, Mich., the bay mare 
Belle F., by Fisk’s Hambletonian, Mr. Fisk 
having also bred Mambrino Sparkle. 

When the 2:23 was trotted the California 
mare Belle Echo was thought to be a certain 
winner, she having shown a half mile in 1:09, 
and had the additional advantage of wintering 
in California. But she was forced to lower 
her colors tothe Milwaukee mare Adelaide, 
and as the latter trotted the fourth and de- 
ciding heat in 2:21% she is entitled thereby to 
rank among the really first-class horses of 
the year, and her owner and breeder, Mr. C. 
E. Wadley, was not perhaps so far out of the 
way as some peoplethought when he made 
an entry in the $10,000 race at Hartford, to be 
trotted next fall. Adelaide is now six years 
old, and began her turf experience as a 
three-year-old, winning arace for horses of 
that age at Chieago in 1881. She also trotted 
asafour and five-year-old, but it was not 
untilthis season that she was thought capa- 
ble of measuring strength and speed with the 
best horsesin the land. Thus far she has 
won the only events in which she has been 
engaged—two in number—with ease, and 
should no accident befall heritis likely that 
she will be prominent even in so fast a race 
as that at Hartford is certain to be. A. V. 
Pantlind was another of the surprises at Kal 
amazoo, winning the 2:40 class Thursday in 
2:24%, 2:2814,2:234%. He is by Hamlet, one of 
the few sons of Voluntecr that have been 
successfulin the stud, and isa cool, level- 


‘headed trotter of the Piedmont and Cling- 


stone type. The 2:34 race on Friday let two 
more new ones into the 2:30 list, they being 
Lily J., by Bayard, who won the first and 
second heats in 2-2414, 2:29%,; and Montgom- 
ery, who took the next three in 2:2614, 2:28%, 
2:28. Montgomery is by Inheritor, a son of 
Jay Gould and the famous trotting mare 
Lucy, that went so many hyppodrome races 
with Goldsmith Maid when the latter was in 
her younger days. Inheritor was Lucy’s first 
produce after being retired from the turf, 
having been foaled in 1875; but his life was a 
short one, he dying in Kentucky in 1879 and 
leaving but few colts. In the2:25 pacing race 
the erstwhile trotter Minnie R., record 2:19, 
reduced her pacing record to 2:20%, and it 
nowseems certain that she will be the first 
horse to obtain a better record than 2:20 at 











Of the other v neetings, that at Cedar 





Rapids was next in importance to Kalamazoo 
and although the average time gwas not 80 
fast as over the Michigan track there were a 
number of good green ones shown up in their 
true light for the first time. Among them 
was the young mare Nellie L., by George 
Wilkes, dam by Gill’s Vermont, that is in 
Peter Johnston’s stables. When athree-year- 
old this mare was considered of so little ac- 
count that her then owner presented her to a 
friend for use asa saddle mare, and she was 
not much more highly esteemed when sold at 
auction two years later and purchased by 
Mr. H. L. Stout, of Dubuque, Ia., her present 
owner. At Peoria, where a mixed trotting 
and running meeting took place, the event 
of the week wasthe appearance of Durango 
in the free-for-all race, and although want 
of condition prevented his getting the first 
honors he showed himself to have all his old- 
time speed by winning the first and second 
heats over atrack atleast six seconds slow 
in 2:274% and 2:29%. 

In the east there was hot work at Boston 
and Hartford, although atthe first-named 
place nothing remarkable in the way of low- 
ering records was done by horses in the 
slower classes In the 2:28 class at Hartford 
the brown gelding Whirlwind, that made his 
first appearance in the Texas circuit last 
winter and has been at it pretty steadily ever 
since, reduced his record to 2:24, and could 
have gone considerably faster, if the testi- 
mony of horsemen who were present is to be 
relied upon. Inthe 2:32 class,on the same 
day, Revenge, the winner, trotted the first 
heat in 2:25 and the others were better than 
2:30. 





Wolt-Teeth in Horses. 


The general expression among prominent 
veterinary surgeons is that the supernumer- 
ary teeth known as “‘wolf-teeth” have no ef- 
fect upon the eyes of the horse. I have no- 
ticed numerous answers to inquiries in the 
various turf and medical journals as above. 
Now if allthe most distinguished veterinar- 
ians in the world were to reiterate their be- 
lief as above, I should continue to investigate 
the mouth of all my horses from yearlings up 
for these supernumerary teeth and remove 
them. In almost every instance where I 
have noticed indications of weak eyes, 
watery discharges, etc., I have upon examin- 
ation found one or two wolf-teeth. These re- 
moved, the eyes have cleared with no sub- 
sequent treatment. Last Fall I purchased a 
number of young horses. Among them I 
noticed three with watery discharges from 
their eyes. Calling the man in charge I celled 
his atten.ion to the colts, had them caught 
and examined every oneof them. The year- 
lings had two wolf-teeth, which were re- 
moved. The eyes all improved, and in a 
short time were as perfect as any. For years 
I have practiced the removal of teeth, and in- 
variably with the best results; so I say with- 
out hesitation to all breeders: examine your 
stock, old and young, and when you find the 
useless teeth remove them. Certainly it can 
do no harm. To remove them is a simple op- 
eration by an experienced person. I havea 
horse -shoer who removes them, root and all, 
very readily. He has a tool not unlike a 
common gauge, quickly pushes it between 
the wolf-tooth and first molar, and, presto, 
out files the tooth. The more prominent the 
tooth, the easier the operation. I have seen 
him remove dozens, nevey missing removing 
root and tooth. I have had so-called tooth 
dentists remove them with forceps, but not 
unfrequently have they broken the tooth 
from the root. I know that the educated and 
distinguished V. 8. will ridicule my position, 
but I say, remove the teeth and save your 
eyes “‘just the same.” 

A few years ago a V. S. whom I know quite 
well, claimed to haye examined mouths of 
horses by the hundred. He found a large 
number with wolf-teeth and yet perfect eyes, 
I knowfrom my own investigations such to 
be the fact. I also know from years of close 
observation, that where I have discovered 
evidences of weak eyes I have also found the 
wolf teeth; and when I have removed them 
almost immediate improvement followed.— 
Mambrino, in Breeders’ Gazette. 


Horse Notes. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., July 5.—General W. T. 
Withers’ fa mous trotting sire Almont, twenty 
years old, by Alexander’s Abdalla, dam Sal- 
lie Anderson, by Mambrino Chief, dropped 
dead yesterday a few minutes after being 
turned into his paddock. General Withers 
bought Almont nine years ago from Col. R. 
West for $15,000, and the horse made back his 
price the first year in seasons. General 
Withers has been offered $30,000 for Almont, 
but held him at 40,000, and expected to get 
ten years’ more service out of him. Almont’s 
colts are scattered all over North America, 
and two of them are W. H. Vanderbilt’s Al- 
dine and Early Rose, which he says he would 
notsell for $500,000. Almont was truly the 
King of trotting sires. He was buried in front 
of his stable-door by the side of that other 
great sire, Cassius M. Clay. 

—Report says that Phallas (2.15%) is not 
quite himself this season, and it will not be 
surprising if he fails to figure conspicuously 
upon the turf. After closing a.severe trotting 
campaign last year, it will be remembered 
that he was placed in the stud to pick up a 
few dollars to pay for his hay and oats during 
the winter. 

—Turner, the driver of Trinket (2.14), thinks 
her in condition to trot against the best in the 
free-for-all this season. She is a wonderful 
mare, now nine years old, got by Princeps, by 
Woodford Mambrino, dam by Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian. She was the first four-year-old to 
get a record of 2.19%, and at the close of last 
season had won sixty-nine heats in 2:30 or 
better. 








—An English exchange remarks concern- 
ing the importation of draft horses into the 
United States, that te keep up the supply of 
horses here 1,000,000 must be bred annually, 
and those who have made horse-breeding for 
a foreign market a specialty need not yet de- 
spair, though the demand may have fallen 
off. They have the best of Clydesdales, the 
best of Percherons, and a few Shires, but they 
need more of all; and the Cleveland blood 
much, as the best of the studs of the old 
Yorkshire breed out there has not been 
heavily touched. The Suffolks they do not 
seem inclined to recognize. 


—About the largest sale of horses that has 
occurred inthis country was consummated 
in Texasa few days ago in which over two 
thousand head changed hands at $25 per head. 
The purchaser added this number to a herd 
of a thousand head which he already owned, 
which swelled the number to over three 
thousand head, and worth at alow estimate 
not less than $80,000. This entire business 
has been built up within a few years, and de- 
monstrates the fact that larger returns are 
made in investing in horse ranching than in 
any other similar business, if properly man- 
aged. 

COLT DISTEMPER WITH APTHA.—Have two 
colts that have been sick for some time with 
swelled throat, tongue coated heavy and 
mouth ulcerated. G. w.M.—By your descrip- 
tion we diagnose distemper in coits. The 
throatand mouthis always affected as you 
state. Wash the mouth as you have been 
doing; feed nutritive food and take gentian 
20z., ginger 1 0oz., muriate of iron 2 oz.; mix 
and make up into 12 powders. Giveone pow. 
der mixed in flaxseed gruel to each colt two 
times a day, with scalded oats and bran, al- 
ways warm. Applya poultice to the throat 
of each colt; keep warm by fomenting with 
warm water. See that the bowels are kept in 
a laxative eondition so as to keep down the 
fever. 
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—At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on the 15th ult., 
the race for 2.48 class was won by the bay 
mare Nellie L., by George Wilkes, best time, 
2:29%. This makes at least twenty seven of 
the get of Wilkes which have records of 2:30 
or better. On the same day and track as 
above the free-for-all trotting race was won 
by Will Cody, by Blue ull. Those who are 
anxiously looking for instances where aged 
mares have produced winners can point with 
pride to Will Cody, whose dam, Celia, was 
about twenty-five years old when Cody was 
dropped, he being her second foal. Cody 
was foaled in 1871. His record, 2:19%, was 
made at Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1880. He has 
now won sixty-four heats in 2:30 or better. It 
is doubtful if there is another case on record 
where so old a mare has produced so fast and 
game atrotter. Cody’s dam was a flea-bitten 
gray of unknown breeding. 


Jay-Eye-See has trotted this season a mile | 


2:12, Maud S. a mile in 2:13%, and Clingstone a 
mile in 2:14, the first half in 1:06. The per- 
formances of Jay-eye-see and Clingstone 
were made on the Cleveland track, which, in 
its present condition, is some two seconds 
faster than that of the New York Driving 
Club. The 2:13% of Maud §, taking every- 
thing into consideration, is the best mile 
shown up tothis time. Trinket is reported 
as going fast, and hopes are entertained that 
St. Julien will do credit to his 2:1144 reputa- 
tion. Should Maud §8., Jay-Eye-See, Cling- 
stone, Trinket and St. Julien come together 
in a race the excitement which would blaze 
over the country would dwarf into insignifi- 
cance that of the Presidential canvass, and 
the man who picked the winner would pass 
into history as a lucky individual. There is 
not much prospect of a star battle. The 
owners of great horses are always timid 
about putting them into races which are 
open to allcomers. They prefer to give ex- 
hibitions, or to trot against a single compet- 
itor. 


Daybreak, the eight-year-old danghter of 
Harold and Midnight. is making wonderful 
progress on Mr. Bonner's three-quarter track 
at Tarrytown. She was used in Massachu- 
setts as a brood mare, anda year ago it was 
thought that three minutes would anchor 
her. Mr. Bonner purchased her last spring 
with the object of breeding her to Startle, 
but he liked her form so well that he made 
up his mind to try her on the track. He shod 
her so as to balance her, and the first time he 
held a watch on her she trotted a mile in 
2:45%. She gradually dropped down to 2:41, 
2:38, 2:35, 2:34, 2:31, 2:30 and to 2:29, and on 
Saturday last she was timed a mile in 2:26%. 
In all ot these trials she did not make a sin- 
gle break. Her dam Midnight (dam of Jay- 
Eye-See, 2:10%, and Noontide, 2:2044) is by 
three-quarters running bred Pilot, Jr., and 
out of Twilight, thoroughbred daughter of 
Lexington. She is loaded to the very eyes 
with what Brother Wallace calls “running 
foolishness,” and yet, like her great kinsman, 
she does nothing but trot. We shall look for 
her to drop down to 2:20.—Turf, Field and 
Farm. 

—In teaching the colt words always accom- 
pany the words with an explanatory act— 
something which will call his attention to the 
connection between the word and the act; for 
instance in saying “whoa!” always pull upon 
the.reins or footstrap. Never use words 
either in or out of the barn except for a pur- 
pose. Such words as “stand round !” “take 
care!” are proper to be used when occasion 
requires, but you should not say ‘twhoa!” 
when you mean “take care!” in appro aching 
the colt, nor “‘whoa back!” when you mean 
either one or the other. Itis well known 
that it is difficult for a person to control him- 
self in this particular. I therefore strongly 
impress its importanee upon those having to 
deal with colts. Always use a short joint bit 
with long bars, on the colt, on account of 
teaching him the right place for the tongue, 
etc. Kickers in harness should always be 
checked high. The colt should be caught 
with your hands and held at two days old, 
and tamed before haltering; haltered and 
taught to lead at between 2 and 3 months old; 
broke to harness from 2 to 3 years of age; 
broke to ride at 3 years old, and not to be 
hard worked until 5. A mare may be worked 
one year younger. The whip should be 
feared rather than felt. Whenever used it 
should be accompanied with the proper 
words, and its meaning understood; use the 
whip only to insure promptness—not to 
teach. 


Large numbers, if not the general average 
of trotting sires, are sixteen hands high, and 
weigh from ten to thirteen hundred pounds. 
Moreover, they have the requisite strength 
and bold action, accompanied with an ele- 
gance of contour, that the combined horse 
should possess. Many brood mares, proba- 
bly the most popular to-day on trotting stock 
farms, have a commingling of pacing and 
thoroughbred lineage that will insure the va- 
rious gaits desired. The offspring of such 
composite blood frequently pace at birth, 
and until they are broken to harness, and 
every other action but trotting is changeably 
at will. Such horses are natural general- 
purpose horses. All of these gaits can be 
reasonably developed in them, so that they 
will trot at fair speed in harness, and never 
once indulge in racking or pacing in the 
shafts, while they willshift from one gait to 
the other under saddle, asif they really en- 
joyed the change as a matter of recreation. 
Even when such offspring fail to show the 
various gaits in the field, the capacity is in- 
born by the mysterious force of imheritance, 
and it can be cultivated by judicious training. 
The trotis more likely to predominate, for 
the pace soon “breeds out,” unless the colts 
are early handled to saddle, with reference 
to sadidle qualities. But the saddie gaits can 
be perpetuated by the most simple methods 
of manipulation. 


—A chronic form of indigestion, or a kind 
of dyspepsia, sometimes attacks horses, and 
greatly impairs their strength and reduces 
their condition. A horse affected by it either 
has little appetite or a veryirregular one; he 
passes a large portion of the materiais of his 
food in an unassimilated condition, er not in 
avery different one from that in which they 
were eaten; and, in the advanced stages of 
his illness, he has a dry and staring coat; and 
exhibits the peculiar appearance of being 
hide-bound. The immediate causes of these 
symptoms are some morbid change in the 
stomach, some imperfection of its secretions, 
or the pressure in it of some improper and 
disturbing matter; and the originating cause 
may be a filthy, ill-ventilated stable, the use 
of musty hay or grain, the continued use of 
condition powders and similar catch-penny 
nostrums, the heating of the body with too 
much clothing, the presence of intestina 
worms, Or any one or more of an hundred 
other unhealthy influences. 

The cure, like that of dyspepsiain the hu- 
man subject, is determined by the nature of 
the cause, and must be such as to bring the 
digestive system under a totally different set 
of influences from those which have accom- 
panied the disease. If worms be present, 
anthelmintics must be given; if the organic 
power of the stomach be diminished, tonics 
must be given; if good air, proper exercise, 
and sufficient grooming have been wanting, 
these requisites of health must be supplied ; 
and, in any event, good, restorative food of a 
different kind from what the animal has been 
recently accustomed to, must be supplied. 

We are told, and with truth, thata thin, 
clean, good head and cheerful eye are indi- 
cative of an amiable and generous tempera- 
ment and disposition. A head well put on, 
with a yielding and som@¥hat arched neck, 
Siggests thatthe head tay be carried well 





| and also that such a horse has a good mouth; 
| ithas not been hardened or spoiled by useless 
| endeavors (where such is not the case) to 
| bring the head in the place desired for it. 
| Long, Oblique shoulders usually betoken 

freedom of action, so far as the fore parts are 
| concerned, as a deep girth and long back ribs 
| do strength, and good, broad loins and hips 
| freedom of action; long, full thighs, large, 
| clean hocks, with hind legs well put on, indi- 
| cate strong propelling powers. With these 
| points, without inquiring into causes and ef- 
| fects, we willsay ahorse has got what indi- 
| cates goodness of temper, cheerfulness and 

courage, carrying himself handsomely and 
| pleasantly to the driver or rider, goodness of 
| action, strength, speed and safety. 

The term “foundered” is used very in- 
definitely and conveys ideas that are apt to 
be very confused. The disease to which the 
| word should be restricted consists of in- 
| fammation of the sensitive portions of the 
| feet—which inflammation may be either re- 
| cent or long standing. In the early stages of 
| the affection every effort possible must be 
| made to subdue the inflammation and to re- 
| store the parts to their healthy condition. 
For this purpose large poultices are to be ap- 
| plied to the feet and the animal encouraged 

to lie down. In order to prevent congestion 
| itis advisable in this early stage to walk the 
horse without shoes on soft ploughed ground. 
Where excessive tenderness and inflamma- 
tion have setin exercise is out of the ques 

tion. A mild laxative (not purging) should 
| be administered—one-half an ounce of aloes 
| is most appropriate. 


—Oats as a food for horses have greater 
|favor than any other grain because they 
| give good heart to the animal and are not so 
| heating to the blood as corn, but they are 
| almost universally fed in an unground state. 
| The reason of this is probably owing to the 
fact that butlittle trouble is required to feed 
them so, and every horseman knows that the 
grain is less nutricious in that condition as 
the whole of the foodis not masticated and 
digested. The unmasticated, of course, does 
no good to the animal, but is an absolute 
harm, absorbing instead of yielding nutri- 
ment. It may safely be calculated, especially 
with old horses, that at least one-third less in 
weight of grain will keep an animal in good 
condition when fed ground than whole. 

Ifis a well-known fact that the mixing of 
saliva with food is of the utmost importance 
in effecting easy digestion. When unmasticat- 
ed it is not affected by the secretions ot the 
glands, and the secretions are made at the ex- 
pense of the animal’s condition. 

If a working horse gets but twelve quarts of 
oats per day, it would consume one hundred 
and thirty-seven bushels in a year; estimated 
at one-third less when ground, the saving 
would be about forty-six bushels of grain. 


—Tiat oats have great value as food for 
horses is now no longer doubted. The Lon- 
don Times discusses a matter of scientific and 
perhaps ultimately practical interest that 
has arisen in this connection. It states that 
experiments have been made by M. Sanson 
with a view to settling the question whether 
oats have the excitant property that has been 
attributed tothem. The nervous and mus- 
cular excitability of horses was carefully ob- 
served with the aid of graduated electrical 
apparatus, before and after they had eaten a 
given quantity of oats, or received a little of 
acertain principie which M. Sanson succeed 
edin isolating from oats. The chief results 
of the inquiry are as follows: The carp of 
the fruit of oats contains a substance soluble 
in alcohol and capable of exciting the motor 
cells of the nervous system. This substance 
is not, as some have thought, vanilline, or the 
odorous principle of vanilla, nor at all like it 
Itisa nitrogenized matter which seems to 
belong to the group of alkaloids, is uncrysta- 
lizable, finely granular, and brown in mass. 
The author calls it “avenine.” All varieties 
of cultivated oats seem to elaborate it, but 
they do so in very different degrees. The 
elaborated substance is the same in all vari- 
eties. The differences in quantity depend not 
only on the variety of the plant, but also on 
the place of cultivation. Oats of the white 
variety have much less than those of the 
dark, but fer some of the former in Sweden: 
the difference is small, while for others itis 
considerable. While soma light-colored oats 
certainly have much excitant power, some 
dark oats have little. Determination of the 
amount of the principle presentis the oniy 
sure basis of appreciation, though, as already 
stated, white oats are likely to be less excit- 
ing than dark. Crushing or grinding the 
grain weakens considerably the excitant 
property, propably by altering the substance 
to which it is due; the excitant action is more 
prompt, but less strong and durable. The 
action, which is immediate and more intense 
with the isolated principle, does not appear 
till some minutes after the eating of oats; in 
both cases it increases te a certain point, 
then diminishes and disappears. The total 
duration of the effect is stated to be about an 
hour per two pounds of oats ingested. 





CAMPAIGN GoODS.—E. N ason & Co., 120 Ful- 
ton St., New York, whose offers for Badges, 
Uniforms, Torches, &c., will be found else- 
where, are we are advised, an old established 
house of excellent reputation and can be re- 
lied wpon. 


~ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 








BREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion ef their herds is invited. 


HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 








ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 

Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 

of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
for sale. Inspection invited. 





AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 








A. POTTER, Columbus, Me., Breeder 

« of pure bred Poiand-China and Duroc- 

Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 

Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival cc. stock 
guaranteed, No trouble te answer ktters. 





IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Cragg, Barringtens, Harta, laces 
Acombs, &. rklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 


ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marskall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 4989, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


W T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacidc R. h., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 














OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 

wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 
OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 
-_ 4. 
Bo oe have for sale|\Jacks, Hogs. 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASA, Columbia, Mo. 


B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

¢ Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for cate 
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ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionas'v 
bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly ms 4] and delivered at 
depotin st. Louis. i. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 
R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 








V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 

- Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons 4 imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
fana, Mo. 


BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
- Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale. 





ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and{high-grade Short-horn cattle. 


i 


ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 

registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 


REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH &CO., Ells- 
worth, Kas. 


C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo. 

-« importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


P 8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
+ porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 








C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 

- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 








W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 

« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 

Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 





ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 

fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 





W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
» English Berkshires. Write. 





R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. (nanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 

Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 





IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns,S S. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs in 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Ll. 





W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

er and my: pond of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 

oe Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





EORGE L. MENGER, Palmyra, Mo., Breed- 

er of pure bred Poland-China Swine, all 
recorded in the A. P. C. Record. Special rates 
by express. Also, Breeder of pure bred Ply- 
mouth Rock Chickens. Eggs in season, $1.50 
per setting of 13. Write or call. 





YHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 





UROC, or JERSEY RED HOGs, and Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 

best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 

Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 

early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 

ing (15). A few fine Ceckerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 





UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 





J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ul., breeder of 

- Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
andl. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melyille, Madison Co., Uli. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.-—Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and grades, for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co. Ill. 





UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Cald well Co.,Missouri. 
Bams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

.« breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 

er Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 

Chickens. Circulars free. 

BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 

« large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 

Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 





OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first ‘purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. . WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 


OR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 

ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Il. 











St Louis County Breeders, 


On WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 











T C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. Louis Co., Mo. Reilroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pae.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





RS. T. H. B. WOODY Baldwin, 8t.LouisCo., 

Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 fortwenty -six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 





Jersey Cattle — Shetland Pemies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. oan colors. 


HOS. T. 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





phate Registered Jersey Cattle 


Missouri. YORKSHIRE SWINE. 








St. Clair County, Ils, Breeders 


OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Beliville, Ill. 


OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breecer, Belleville, Ils, 











ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SiutH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 





HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, This: 


URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, P Ducks 

















ekin 











White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low price. Henry C. Eckert Bellexitie IIL 











eee YS 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 


ear. 
Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but fis temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitemeat. He 
won asa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was 
pat on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
8 a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. “He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 
PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITOR (1827) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander's Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1, ] 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, [10.} e is de- 
scended from the best trottiug families on the side 
of both sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. Address C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS. 








Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 
SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
Day)Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 
Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale. 
Call on, or address 








J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIKLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 15% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:203;, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2344), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:2444, sonof Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud S., 2:1014, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
3ull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1544 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 

y Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 154 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chiet), dam by 
mMambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3a 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season, 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly - bred colts for sale.’Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DoUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE 


— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 








Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- 
eg Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
es: 
MARY ANNS, 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 
TED FAMILIES. 
These herds have been topped for 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of 


be found some fine show anima 
breeders and good milkers. 


WILL BE SOLD. 


side te show exactly how she breeds. 
logues ready July 15. 
| cation to 


ALLEN, 


CHANGE OF DATE OF SALE. 





Of Jersey and Other Cattle, 
National Horse Exchange, 
157 & 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


that their first 


the above premises Tuesday, Ist July. 


a sufficient number of ent 
are received. 


these sales are requested to do so without 
delay, that the Catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Entries will not be received 
later than the 20th June. 

For further particulars and form of con- 
tract, etc., apply to Messrs. Bruce & Easton, 
4 West 33d St., New York, or National Horse 
Exchange, 157 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT.—In deference 
to the wishes of many of our patrons who 
have made entries of Jersey Cattle for our 
sale advertised to take place on the Ist prox. 
but who eonsidered we had not allowed suf- 
ficient time to advertise the sale thoroughly, 
and having also learned that a number of 
prominent breeders and owners desire to 
contribute valuable entries if held ata later 
date. Messrs. Bruce & Easton have decided to 
postpone the sale until the first week in Sep - 
tember. All persons desirous of making en- 
tries for this sale are requested to do so with- 
out delay that the catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Our first important sale 
therefore will take place between Ist and 6th 
Sept., of which date due notice will be given. 

{ntries will be received up to August 15th. 
Contract and entry papers will be sent to any 
address on application.—National Horse Ex- 
change, Chicago. 

JOHN P. BOND, V.S. Manager. 

CHAS M. RAMSEY, Pres. 

JERSEY BULL 


FOR SALE. *ciivss: 


By a son of Sir George (Coomassia). Willsell 
them unregistered at $25 to $50 each. If regis- 
tered, at $3 to $100 each. 

» R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo 


Holstein Cattle, 4:2.cANOS Pex, Bs. 
tle. Imported a: 


« breeder of Holste n Cat; 
nd premium stg 2 : 














Correspondg@iice solicited 


K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas. 


LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG | 


ears 
har- 
on and Princess Bulls, and hen sate them will 

8, excellent 


No Barren orOverfedAnimals 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
Cata- 
Will be sent on appli- 


Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


MESSRS. BRUCE & EASTON beg to announce 
great Combination Sale of 
Jersey and other Cattle will commence on 


The sale will begin with Jersey Cattle, but 
will be continued from td to day provided 
es of Short-Horns, 

Herefords, Holsteins or other fine bred Cattle 


All persons desirous of making entries for 





The Largestand Choicest Herd in the 
World. 
700 head now in our stables, in quarantine, 
and to arrive. The importations for 1884 con 
sist of a very extra lot of 
Yearling--Bulls and Bull--Calves. 
several 
Choice Cows of Noted Strains, 
‘ and an unusually fine lot of 
Yearling Heifers and Heifer Calves. 
Every animal was selected by a member of 
the firm in person. All are fine. 
No one can afford to buy Holsteins without 
first seeing this herd orcorresponding with us. 
Catalogues on application. 
Address, SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 
BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 
The long list of tested cows, with their 
and butter records, that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proofthat no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 
Royalist IIT, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 
CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 


FOR SALE. 


A bunch of eight head of Jersey cows and 
1eifers, and three Jersey bulls among them., 
“Son of Gatun” 11,700; also a bunch of eight 
cows and heifers of Short Horns, and one bull 
calf, All pure breed of Berths, Pearlo, Air- 
dries and Strawberry families. 

GB Address, WALKER BROS., 
Galesburg, Mo. 


MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them 
and if that is not possible, write. 

G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 


Breckenridge, Mo. 


Purebred Scotch Collie 


Whelped April 13, 188. Sire a son of Im 
Woodlark and Imp. Ellie. Dam by Im 
Bruce. All black-and-tan. Very fine. Pric 
$10 for females, $12 for dogs. 
GEO. P. STRONG, 305 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHINAS, 























AS PRODUCED AND BRED BY 
A. C. MOORE & SONS, CANTON, ILLS, 
ARE BEST HOG IN THE WORLD. 


Weare raising over 800 pigs for this season’s 
trade. Progeny of hogs that have taken more 
and larger sweepstakes and pork packer’s 
premiums than can be shown by any other 
man on any breed. Stock all healthy and @o- 
ing well. Have made a specialty of this breed. 
for 37 years. Those desiring the thorough- 
bred Poland-Chinas should send to head-- 
quarters. Our breeders are registered in tp 

merican-Poland-China Record. Phe 
graphs of 34 breeders, free. Swine JournaF 
cents. One andtwo cent stémps taken, Our 
sales extend to every State and Territory 
where corn and hogs are raised, also to Can- 
ada and Germany. Special rates by express. 
Pedigree sent when desired. 








J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., His., 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. A portion of each floc 
land. Prices as low as the lo 








*shire and 
Pigs; 


Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE &CO., Philadelphia, Pa, I- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 












a@ Premium Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China and 


eagles, bred 


Send stamp for circular and price list. 


RUSSELL & AKERS, 





necenems */ H. = 
arrens ‘0. 
thoroughbred Poland Chine Swine. "Siord alt 
fe pepe in a ee Stock warrant- 
as represen al ra by express, 
Corresvondence solichted. exit, 











- : : = ey 
Eggs for Hatching. 
Gi Romi Ret al, Moo 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 


Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL ‘WORLD ‘> 


St. Louis Mo. 4 








ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville, DL. 
Best Lite Musical and fine Facilities, 

usical Faculty from New Eng. fom 
oston, with same methods ; or E - 
t e. 









Come and s@6.. 
our stock. Over 700 Pigs sold for breeders.in, 
18 








Ww 
imporfed from Eng- . 


JERSEY RED, CHES:- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 


down and Oxford-down, 


: A.. 
PEOPLES &CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 


For Catalogue,address: » 4 pas 
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he Pome Circle, | 


MY PICTURE. 
BY IDYLL. 

Out there in the shade of the maple, 

Two dear little girls are at play, 
The one is our own sunny Myrtle, 

The other is golden-haired May. 
Tossed idly about are their-treasures: 

Gay picture-books, skipping-ropes, dolls, 
Whole tea-sets of goid- banded china, 

Work-boxes and gaily striped balls. 








They feel not the heat of the noon-tide, 
They heed not the noise of the street; 

One carelessly swings in the hammock, 
One lies on the grass at her feet. 

Out there in the cool and the shadow, 
Shut in from the hot summer sky, 

Those sweet “ hints of womanhood” idle, 
Unheeding the world passing by. 


In babyhood’s grace and abandon, 
To them life so beautiful seems! 
Noon holds for them nothing but laughter 
Night holds for them nothing but dreams. 
They lazily question and answer, 
Their waking thoughts trying to keep, 
*Till slumberous silence enchains them, 
Unconsciously drifted to sleep. 


I sit just inside of my window, 
Employed with my needle and care, 
And wish I were poet or painter 
To imprison a picture so fair: 
The background, a low, leafy curtain, 
Just stirred by the noon’s sultry breath, 
The white robes and gay-colored sashes, 
The soft, velvet carpet beneath. 


The litter of playthings discarded— 
Mere color and outline, I ween, 
Have oft baffied brushes and pencil; 
But what of the soul of the sceng? 
The sweet, subtle “something” that holds 
them, 
The Presence which warns you away, 
The great Arm which seemingly holds them— 
What color or word can portray? 


. 


* * . * * * * 
O poet! O painter! ’tis useless; 
Your touch only serves to undo; 
And Memory alone may keep for us 
The scene, and the soul of it, too. 
—Marshall, Mo., News. 





“AUNT NELLIE, YOU'S BEING BAD.” 


Aunt Nellie had fashioned a dainty thing 
Of Hamburg and ribbon and lace 

And mamma said, as she settled it round 
Our beautiful baby’s face, 

Where the dimples play andthe laughter lies 

Like sunbeams hid in her violet eyes, 

“Ifthe day is pleasant and the baby is good 

She may go to church and wear her new 

hood.” 


Then Ben aged six, began to tell, 

In an elder brotherly way, 
How very, very good she must be 

If she went to church next day, 
He told her of the church, the choir, the 

crowd, 

nd the man up in front who talked so loud; 
But she must not talk, nor laugh, nor sing, 
But just sit as quiet as anything. 


And so, on a beautiful Sabbath in May, 
When the fruit buds burst into flowers 

(There wasn’t a blossom on bush or tree 
So fair as this blossom of ours), 

All in her white dress, dainty and new, 

Our baby sat in the family pew. 

The grand, sweet music, the reverent air, 

The solemn hush, and the voice of prayer 


Filled all her baby soul with awe, 
As she satin her little place, 
And ty look that the angels wear 
Seemed pictured upon her face; 
And the sweet words uttered so long ago 
Canw® into my mind with a rhythmatic iow— 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said he-- 
And I know that he spoke of such as she. 


The sweet-voiced organ peeled forth again, 
The collection box came round, 
And baby dropped her penny in 
And smiled at the chinking sound. 
Alone in the choir Aunt Nellie stood, 
Waiting the close of the soft prelude 
To begin her solo. High and strong 
She struck her first note; clear and long 


he held it; allywere charmed but one, 

Who, with all the might she had, 
Sprang to her little feet, and cried, 

“Aunt Nellie, you’s being bad!” 

The audience smiled, the minister coughed, 
The little boysin the corner laughed, 
The tenor-man shook like an aspen leaf, 
And hid his face in his handke1 chief. 
—New York Mercury. 





* Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: More than 
twenty-five years ago, when I was taken 
a bride to my husband’s home, the 
“Valley Farmer’’ (the predecessor of 
the RuRAL WORLD) was among the first 
acquaintances I formed,.arfd found it not 
only a pleasant and agreeable compan- 
ion, but a very usefulone. Being then a 
young and inexperienced housekeeper, 
1 often sought its pages for information, 
which I obtained, suited to my depart- 
ment of housekeeping, and with the ex- 
ception of a year or more during the late 
war, it hascontinued its weekly and wel- 
‘come visits up to this time. 

My mind often goes back to those days, 
and wonders where are the possessors of 
those names that were as familiar in 
those days in the ‘‘ Woman’s Depart- 
ment,’’ as are those of our Home Circle. 
‘Though their names are forgotten, their 
writings are to me like pleasant dreams 
long ago dreamed. Some of them are 
gee old, like myself, others it may 

, have gone to rest. 

I do not claim the honor of member- 
‘ship in the Home Circle, because of in- 
efficiency, but have stood at the window 
an interested and sympathetic listener 
for twenty-five years, wherefore let me 
urge the Home Circle members to earn- 
estly endeavor to make 1884 long to be 
remembered as their reunion year, linked 
by the three golden links, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. 

Faith in each other’s fidelity. Hope 
all things, endure all things. Charity 
that thinketh no evil. 

Will say to J. W. Ewing, we won’t ob- 
ject to editorials and clippings, but 
**don’t give up the Home Circle.” 

HELEN. 

Right heartily do we welcome thee, 

old friend, to the hearts and the home 
of the members of the Home Circle. 
Many changes have taken place since 
thou last!came amongst us. Old faces and 
old pens have gone to that bourne whence 
no Home Circler returns, any more than 
others less favored; many others have 
found homes amid the blessed and ever 
blissful scenes of wedded life, and with 
care and love of husband now, and chil- 
dren then, have found many things to 
occupy both head and hands. When, 
however, the little ones are able to help 
mamma and give her the much needed 
rest, then does her heart turn longingly 
to her first love, and the Home Circle 
hears from her. 

Welcome then, mother in Israel. Wel- 

come, old friend, and thrice heartily we 
come the suggestion, that in 1884 all o 


extreme cases, 








the long ago, of the ups and the downs 
of life, of adversity and prosperity, of | 
births, deaths and marriages, and of all} 
that has transpired during these many | 
years. Let us havea grand, good, old- 
time house-warming. 





Motherly Advice to Bon Ami. 


It is against my principles to criticise 
the friends of the Home Circle except in | 
because criticism, like | 
charity, should begin at home, yet, like | 
charity, it rarely Toes anything of the| 
kind. I sympathize with the minister | 
now, who, when a man insulted him, 
threw off his coat, saying blandly, ex- 
cuse me, gentleman, while I lay aside my 
coat and my religion and flog thatfellow. 
So I will ask you to excuse me while I 
lay aside dislikes and get after Bon Ami. | 
Some one please hold him while 1 tell} 
him the story of Mendas. He needs a| 
lecture for his own good as well as ours. 
Think of a man of h's ability writing a 
hundred letters just for his own pleasure, 
causing his friends to feel like a China- 
man must, when bis idol tumbles off its 
shelf and breaks itsself. Ninety-nine of 
his letters we pass by, grammatically 
they are ne plus ultra. If each one did 
as much thinking as the last letter of this 
hero caused the writer to do, it accom- 
plished comateing, 

It would be well for each one of us to 
examine our motives for writing. Writ- 
ing merely for one’s own pleasure, is a 
dangerous pastime, when you think of 
the thousands who read the Circle each 
week. We want bright, sunny letters, 
full of fun and laughter, for, after the 
dull routine of life, it is good to forget all 
except the joy of living at times. We 
need the letters hopeful and kind, full of 
loving thoughts, strong, helpful words. 
Such words can never die, and hearts all 
over our land are longing for sympathy 
and help. 

Then send on your white-winged mes- 
sengers of Faith, Hope and Love. There 
is no danger of too many such messen- 
gers. Think of the vast- multitudes of 
readers, and tell me if it is not time to 
realize what we are doing? The pen is 
mightier than the sword, so wield it with 
eare, dear friend. We love the bright, 
cheery letters that amuse, while they 
benefit us, and through them we learn to 
love the writer. Sometimes we find 
pearls of thought of exquisite beauty, 
yet too often they are few and far be- 
tween. The grammatical construction is 
not of so great importance to me if the 
golden thoughts are there that are the 
connecting links between minds, and we 
are better and stronger for them—the 
sunlight on our pathway clearer for the 
words written by a stranger hand. ‘If 
we would make others feel, we must feel 
ourselves.’? Writings that are made are 
dead. They must come from our pens 
full of life, or they fall unheeded. As 
the passionate love for his work filled 
the old master’s soul, and the canvas 
Yate with life and beauty with the 

lending of thetints, even so, we grasp 
our pens and live our work. In propor- 
tion we feel the power of our writing, 
our readers will sympathize with us. 

Happy are they who are content to fill 
the niche where they are placed, know- 
ing nothing of the undying will-power 
that urges one on, even though it be to 
death and defeat. Yet, ever onward, 
ever upward, until we plant our feet on 
the dizzy heights of fame, and write our 
names in unfading letters in the hearts of 
men. 

The Father’s “well done’’ is our exceed- 
ing great reward. This is my motive in 
writing, to do some little good, humble 
though it be. The sincere friend of those 
who peruse my unworthy attempts. To 
help some poor mortal look away across 
the quicksands of sin and the storm- 
tossed waves of the ocean of life. 
Through the dark lowering clouds show 
them a rift of light that tells of better 
days beyond. There is work all round 
us, because there are millions of way- 
ward feet traveling over ground, com- 
pared to which, the hidden crater of a 
volcano would be safe with its surging 
fires and torrents of lava, and only the 
thin crust covering giving way beneath 
the footsteps of the votary of sin. 

God forbid that one should be a mere 
cipher in the world. The hand-to-hand 
battle may not be pleasant, yet anything 
is better than sitting with folded hands 
while the conflict goes on around us. 
Then have a worthy motive for your 
labors, set your standard high, stand 
firm and true, as the rocks on the sea- 
girt shore, which for centuries has with- 
stood the winter storms and summer 
sunshine, defied the dashing of the 
ane, and the flow and ebb of the 
tide. 

Bon Ami, old friend, your letter made 
one at least stronger to do and dare. No 
grander thing was ever done than to con- 
fess an error bravely. I expect greater 
things of you. I challenge you to a race 
with the pen in all things worthy, for 
to me 

“Life is real; Life is earnest, 

And the grave is not our goal, 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not written of the soul.” 





Nina, I was very much surprised when 
I heard of that boy. You know I was 
absent three years and did not know you 
were matiried. So I congratulate you 
even at this late day on your happiness, 
may your hopes all be realized. 
Idyll, why? If I had your address I 
would write to you. Thanks, I shall 
profit by your message. The post mark 
was a puzzle to me. 
(Address her ‘‘Idyll,”” Marshall, Mo.— 
Editor.) 
Where is a little friend of mine who 
once wrote for the Circle? Aurora. I 
heard from her many times in days gone 
by. Yet she has gone out of my life, 
andI miss her kind, loving letters so 
much. 
After such brilliant examples is it 
strange that even I should aspire to be a 
poetess? I’ll send the poem, if it’s too 
awful, the editor can drop it in the waste 
basket, that yawning grave of so many 
hopes and fears, yet it is a sure cure for 
all the ills poets are heir to. Say can it 
not be abolished? The horrible Bugaboo, 
to scare long-haired, poetical youth, and 
confiding woman. A cruelty editors de- 
light in I am afraid, but low be it spoken, 
lest through revenge I meet that sad 
ate. ELLA CARPENTER. 

Milford, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

The poem shall not reach the basket 
in this instance at least, though it does 


not appear this week. Eb. 





Why She Don’t Propose. 


After being engaged in school duties 
forthe many months past I will once 
more see if you will admit Jennie K. as 
one of your number. Some are asking, 
why are lady teachers eventually old 
maids? Weare not all old maids. We 









most all find some one to take pity on us 
before we enter that stage, and if we 
don’t, we are the only class of girls that 
have the honor of refusing sevgral coffers 
before choosing the right one.” One rea- 
son why so many are old mtids is be- 
eause they adopt the profession of teach- 












g and are criticised for it. Even male 
alled lazy becafise they do 


not 


to fall in love, but school teachers make 


| Home Circles return to the fold, tell of nothing else but teaching school and 


studying, while unsuccessful teachers, if 
men, if they perfurm manual labor as 
soon as they leave the school-room, they 
are termed industrious; and if ladies, if 
they remain at home during summer, 
house-keeping, when they ought to be 
improving themselves in their profession, 
are termed splendid teachers by the igno- 
rant. The second and real reason why 
schoolma’ams don’t marry is, they do 
want to. Some think, well, Pi 
teach two or three terms and then Ill | 
get married. They find they have no 
time to think of anything but school 
duties, and in summer they are interest- 
ed in attending school for further im- 
provement, and therefore have no time 





good wives it is said, and if some of our 
young gentlemen writers would only ac- 


| cept, as itis leap year some of us might 


propose, but not I, for if I am unfortu- 
nate enough to get married and we don’t 
agree, I do not want my husband to say, 
“Well, what did you marry me for? 
I never asked you to.’* I want the 
right to say that myself, and that is why 
I don’t propose. 
JENNIE KLAUDHOPPER. 
Hillsboro, Ils. 
lrony—Criticism—Sympathy. 

DEAR CIRCLE: Fred is an enormously 
interesting fellow. It is true that my 
incidental references to his poetic and 
other frailties have lost to me a peck or 
so of his love; still, I have a sort of long, 
lingering, rheumatic affection for him. 
The column article in which Fred com- 
pliments me exclusively, deserves con- 
sideration. Of course, Fred has got his 
back up and’ his tongue out, and I 
imagine that I see registered in his flash- 
ing eyes a miniature picture of Water- 
loo’s awful struggle, the Bull Run, and 
other noted engagements,—in short, 
blood in his optics, and rivers of it. It is 
a pretty rough destiny to stand up with 
this literary Sullivan, whose proximity 
to Ham Lake affords him so good an op- 
portunity to stack up brains on a health- 
ful diet of fish,—a destiny which my 
abundant charity would willingly bestow 
upon any worthy aspirant. Oh, dear! 
Fred has attacked my military technol- 
ogy. IfI had madea few more mistakes 
in my ‘*metaphor,’’ so as to obscure its 
meaning, why Fred wouldn’t have be- 
come so fearfully hot; but one error did 
not disturb the sense, unfortunately, and 
the result is that Fred’s ideas are fairly 
‘“b’ilin’*’ As to the criticism: If Fred 
is, indeed, a copyrighted military man- 
ual with gilt letters on his back, and in 
the twelfth edition, I must confess my 
mistake. 

The greater part of Fred‘s letter does 
not do its author justice. My impression 
is that those frog legs (of which he is 
evidently fond) became recalcitrant dur- 
ing digestion, and so caused him to say 
things which he must surely blush to see 
in print. 

In the course of his ‘‘arguments’’ the 
delicate names of ‘*clown,” *‘simpleton,”’ 
‘*fool,”’ etc., are applied to himself at in- 
tervals. To moralize on this element of 
his letter, it might be said that such 
names, unless actually deserved by my- 
self, are an injustice. Behold, dear 
Circulars, that this Fred stigmatizes me 
a fool, simpleton, and clown, and then 
with his next breath challenges me to 
debate some weighty question with him! 
Isn’t it glorious! Ha! ha! ho! Is anxious 
to debate with a fool! and a fool is about 
the only one who will undertake a dis- 
cussion with him! 

Oh, how Fred smarts! ButI have not 
a word to say in answer to his remarks 
which refer to my supposed humorous 
sins. If I ever said anything funny I did 
not mean to do it. In the same way 
anything that Fred ever wrote bearing 
the impress of common-sense was wholly 
unintended, 

Such is my observation. I should as 
soon listen to water rattling out of a jug 
as to read anything Fred ever wrote, up 
to date. Of course, he did the best he 
couid. 

Bon Ami’s letter of June 19th is not as 
cheery as it might have been, but it is 
earnest and thoughtful, and fully ex- 
plains itself. e will hardly write 
again, though I am sure that he will read 
the Circular page as heretofore. No 
better writer or manlier man ever penned 
a line for the Circle. For my own part, 
I felt really sad while reading this letter 
of his, till I came to the conclusion: 

“To each friend and opponent, with- 
out regard to color or previons condi- 
tion,” ete. 

I suppose I smiled just there. It is 
plain that Bon intended to leave none out 
of his valedictory, and that little quota- 
tion is all that saves Fred! 

Some time ago Libertas proposed to 
tell us about his visit across the ocean, 
but there has been nothing from him for 
months. 

The Circle is — to be lonesome 
again. Only a few of us simpletons ard 
a Ham Lake frogare left. Idyll, School- 
ma’am, Nina, Paulus, Walnut, Fanny 
Frost—do stir things up a little! 

LLoyp Guyot. 





Mosquitoes Under the Microscope. 


We have long held the opinion that the 
mosquito is an unmitigated scoundrel, 
who could give our own lively flea six 
stones and a beating over a long course, 
but we are now convinced. A gentleman 
has examined Mr. Mosquito under a mi- 
croscope, and his description is, to say 
the least, — It appears that in 
the * bill’? of the little beast alone, there 
are no fewer than five distinct surgical 
instruments. These are described as a 
lance, two meat saws, a suction pump 
and a small Corless steam engine. It 
appears that when a ‘“‘skeeter”’ settles 
down to his work upon a nice tender 
portion of the human frame, the lance is 
first pushed into the flesh, then the two 
saws, placed back to back, begin to work 
up and down to enlarge the hole; then 
the pump is inserted, and the victim’s 
blood is syphoned up to the reservoirs 
carried behind, and finally, to complete 
the cruelty of the performance, the 
wretch drops a quantity of poison into 
the wound to keep it irritated. Then the 
diminutive fiend takes a fly round just to 
digest your gore, and makes tracks for a 
fresh victim, or if the first one has been 
of unusually good quality, he returns to 
the same happy hunting ground. The 
mosquito’s marvelous energy, combined 
with his portable operating chest, makes 
him at once a terror and a pest. Our 
English skin grazers are doves in com- 
parison with them. 





Lime Juice in the Treatment of Diphtheria. 


M. Czartoryski, M. D., of Stockton, 
California, writes as follows to the Lon- 
don Lancet: 

“During a prolonged residence in the 
interior of China, I became acquainted 
with the fact that the Chinese place 
great reliance during epidemic of diph- 
theria in the internal use of the fresh 
juice of limes (a fruit closely allied to 
the lemon) and of the fruit itself, which 
they consume in enormous quantities, in 
every conceivable form—as lemonade, 
with native spirits, cutin slices, etc., 
during attacks of this dreadful disease, 
with superently most successful results, 
it hardly ever failing to effect a cure. 








'The Chiagge/ consider ita specific, and 











will in case of need do anything to ob- 
tain a supply. 


n 
| 
j 


‘Since I have come back to California, | 
as also in Louisiana, I have used limes | 
and their juices in my practice as a phy- | 
sican with most successful results in 
cases of diphtheria, even in the most 
desperate cases. As soon as I take charge | 
of a case of diphtheria, I order limes to | 
be administered as freely as possible, in 
any manner the patient can be prevailed | 
upon to take them, especially in the 
form of hot lemonade, sweetened with 
white sugaror honey, or cut in slices 
with powdered white sugar. Besides 
lime juice (which I suppose acts by im- 
parting an excess of oxygen to the cir- 
culation, and thereby prevents formation 
of vibriones, etc., andso has almost a 
specific effect on disease) I prescribe 
whatever drug may be indicated to re- 
lieve symptons as they develop, and im- 
part strength by appropriate stimulants 





and nourishment.”’ 





How Clothes Pins are Made. 


A dealer thus describes the manufac- 
ture of clothes pins to a reporter: ‘“They 
whittle "em out at the rate of eighty a 
minute. A beech or maple log, a foot in 
diameter and ten feet long, will whittle 
up into 12,000 clothes pins. That log 
won’t cost more than $2. The clothes 
pins they cut oat of it will be worth 
$96.40. It will take them two hours and 
a half to run that log into clothes pins, 
which is whittling out 4,800 an hour. At 
ten hours a day they get away with four 
logs and have on hand 48,000 clothes pins 
worth $385.60. Now, the lumber for 
these pins has only cost $8 or so.* But 
then those logs must be sawed up by 
four different kinds of saws. One sepa- 
rates the log into lengths of sixteen 
inches; another saws these into boards 
three-quarters of an inch thick; another 
cuts the boards into strips three-quarters 
of an inch square. These strips are 
caught on a wheel that hurries them to a 
gang of saws which chop them into 
clothes pin lengths. These lengths are 
carried by a swift moving belt to a 
machine that seizes them, sets them in a 
lathe that gives them their shape in the 
twinkling of an eye, and throws them to 
an attendant, who feeds them to a saw 
that moves backward and forward as if 
it were madder than a snake. This saw 
chews out the slot that the washerwoman 
shoves down over the clothes on the line, 
and the clothes pin is ready, all but kiln 
drying and polishing. 

‘The latter is done ina revolving iron 
cylinder, the same as castings are 
cleaned. All these processes cost money, 
and when the manufacturer comes to put 
up his goods for sale he finds that his 
profit on the 48,000 pins, his day’s work, 
is only about $193. We pay the manu- 
facturer a cent a dozen, ora trifle more 
than $8 a thousand. We are compelled, 
in these close times, to sell them for 4 
cents a dozen, or $32 a thousand.” 





—Prof. H. Gamble, of Philadelphia, 
suggested a form of abbreviated long 
hand, and does so in these words: By 
the application of seven simple rules, a 
large part of the labor, time, and vexa- 
tion of the pen-user is saved, also, the 
reader’s time, for when words r (are) 
abbreviated, the eye can take in more at 
a glance. Letters standing alone, as u 
for you, r more legible than words. We 
easily read the a & I of- the worst scribe, 
because the form of the letter is not 
changed by joining with others. This is 
why ordinary print is so much plainer 
than even fine engraved script. 

The average penman writing seven 
hours a day, writes ‘‘ thee’ 700 times, & 
several other words nearly as frequently. 
Some of these words occur 1,000 times as 
often as words to which abreviations have 
long been given. The frequent recurr- 
ence of the 20 words makes up 1-4 of 
English. These words, represented by 
single letters, would b (be) as plainas a 
& I, & would effect enormous economy 
of time & save millions of dollars annu- 
ally in printing. They occur so fre- 
quently, that reading a few pages of a 
book thus printed, fixes them in the 
memory. We write I instead of ei or 
eye; why not u, you; r, are; &, and; b, 
be, ete? Script circulates most among 
the intelligent classes, yet 99 persons 
write ** you’’ 90,000 times a year for fear 
1 dull person will not understand u. 
Better for the 1 dull person to ask some 
1 to help him read. Even the majority 
of editors still write y-v-u & a-n-d, al- 
_ the printer would understand u and 





—Columbus was the son of a weaver, 
and a weaver himself. Claude Lorraine 
was brought up a pastry cook. Moliere, 
the great French comic writer, was the 
son of a tapestry maker. Cervantes 
served as a common soldier. Homer 
wasa beggar. Hesiod was the son of a 
small farmer; Demosthenes, of a cutler; 
Terence, the Latin comic writer, was a 
slave. Oliver Cromwell was the son of a 
brewer. Howard, the philanthropist, 
was an apprentice to a grocer; Benjamin 
Franklin, the son of a tallow chandler; 
Dr. Bishop, of Worcester, son of a linen 
draper. De Foe, the great English politi- 
cal writer, was the sonof a butcher. 
Whitefield was the son of an innkeeper at 
Gloucester; Cardinal Wolsey, the son of 
a butcher. Ferguson wasa shepherd. 
Virgil was the son of a porter; Shake- 
speare, of a wool dealer; Horace, of a 
shopkeeper; Lucian, of astatiouer. Ho- 
oh was an apprentice to an engraver; 

ean Tucker was the son of asmell 
farmer, and came to Oxford on foot. 
Bishop Prideaux worked in the kitchen 
at Exeter College. Edmund Halley was 
the son of a soap boiler. 








Chaff. 


Women now serve on juries in Washington 
Territory. 


Ladies, attention! In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all druggists. Everybody 
praisesthem. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


German official returns show that 58,173 
Germans have emigrated this year, which is 
anincrease of 2544 over the same time last 
year. 


Only stores for selling milk and medicine 
are open in Toronto on Sunday, and those 
only for an hour or two in the morning and 
evening. 


Statistics are reputed to show that there is 
less crime in the United States in proportion 
to population, than in any other nation in 
the world. 


The son of G. P. Cole, of Farlington, Craw- 
ford Co., Kansas, has been for many years 
crippled badly from white swelling of the 
knee joint. He is now at Drs. Dickerson & 
Stark’s Surgical Institute at Kansas City and 
is rapidly improving. 


Amarble shaft has been erected in the na- 
tional cemetery at Vicksburg, to mark the 
spot where Gen. Grant, in his interview with 
Gen. Pemberton, demanded an unconditional 
surrender. 


A baby boy recently ushered into the world 
in Contra Costa county, Cal., measures only 
5 1-2 inches and weighs 2 3-4 pounds, but is as 
lively as a cricket. The mother is but twelve 
years old. 





Parsee girl has astonished her race in 





Che Apiary, 


Adulterated Sugar and Honey. 


Epttor RuRAL WORLD: The adulter- 
ation of our sugar and honey should be 
the means of warning us to find a remedy 
if possible. The first question that sug- | 
gests itself to our minds is this: What | 
can we use in place of sugar that will be | 
as cheap, or cheaper? This is a very 
important question, and we predict that 
if a thorough and searching examination 
of this subject were made by competent 
persons that it would result in great 
good to our people. We have no doubt 
but thatin the use of honey we would 
find a way out of this vexatious subject, 
and the result, in our opinion, would be 
that our people would enjoy much better 
health. Then let us urge upon the head 
of every family the propriety of at once | 
acting upon this very important subject. | 
If you have no bees, you can find a| 
swarm or two in your neighborhood, | 
that you can buy reasonable. Having | 
purchased the little swift winged mes- | 
sengers you are ready to take the sweet | 
nectar from the flowers as fast as they 
secret it, and as fast as the bees fill their | 
cups or cells in the hives they should be | 
emptied, and returned to the bees to be | 
filled again. In this way the bees may 
be made to continue to fill the cells to the 
end of the honey producing season, if we | 
do our duty as well as the bees can be | 
made to do theirs. We could sell our | 
honey attwo centsa pound, and make | 
twenty per cent. profit annuaily on in- | 
vestment. We would say to the bee- 
keepers, that there are three great causes | 
that must work in harmony, in order to | 
produce the amount of honey, that a col- | 
ony of bees have the capacity to gather. 
The first is our Creator who made man 
for a wise and noble purpose, and among 
the many blessing he created for man’s 
especial good are the beautiful, and fra- 
grant flowers. We find them growing 
everywhere, every latitude and climate 
have their peculiar variety of flowers. 
Go where we may we find the earth car- 
peted with them. God made these same 
flowers so that they secret during the 
still watch of the night the most delicious 
nectar but beyond the power of man to 
extract it from the flowers, if left alone 
in the flowers it would be beyoud the 
power of man to extract, and save from 
loss. Here where man would fail, God in 
his infinite wisdom takes hold of it and 
the bees were created to take the sweet 
nectar from the flowers, and store it in 
cups or cells within the reach of man. In 
other words we should say that the 
flowers were created for the bees, and the 
bees for the flowers, and all for the good 
of the human family. In order to derive 
any benefit from the flowers and bees, we 
must take a hand init, and as the bees 
take the honey from the flowers and store 
itin their dainty cells, which they do 
daily during the entire honey season, or 
until they conclude that they have an 
abundance laid up for future use. Long 
experience with these fellows has fully 
demonstrated to our mind that they are 
not entitled to all the industrial qualities 
that we are in the habit of placing to 
their credit. We don't like to say aught 
against our little friends, but long years 
of handling them have convinced us that 
in order to get the best returns, in the 
way of surplus honey, we have a work 
to perform as well as they have. As 
they gather the honey and store it away 
for future use, we should be taking it 
away from them and storing it away, 
where it will do us the most good. In this 
way we get up a big rivalry. The bees 
gather the honey and we take it away 
from them and just aslong as the flowers 
secret honey in abundance, we* should 
continue to take it, and when it fails stop 
taking it, but the moment the honey har- 
vest opens again, we should ‘take a hand 
in it, and in the same way continue the 
rivalry throughout the entire honey sea- 
son. Ifyou cease to do your part the 
bees will stop doing theirs and the 
honey — will stop right there and 
the bees will hang around the entrance 
of the hive the remainder of the season, 
eating up a portion of their stores. Ask 
the bee-keepers if that is not about the 
way your bees usually do, and they will 
continue to do it to the end of tlme, un- 
less you put a stop to it by taking a hand 
in removing the honey as they gather it. 

N. C. MITCHELL. 








Questions Answered. 


To secure the largest possible amount 
of surplus honey, no swarming must be 
allowed. To prevent swarmiog give the 
bees all they want, as they increase in 
numbers give more room, and when the 
flood of honey comes, take it every day 
from every comb outside of the brood 
nest. When the bees are getting no 
honey or when the weather is cold or 
wet the the bees should not be disturbed. 
The bees which are in the hive when 
they go into winter quarters are not the 
bees that make the honey the following 
season. Bees wintered over die in the 
spring and their places are taken by the 
young bees hatched in early spring. If 
you wish to take the largest possible 
amount of honey, see to it that your 
colonies are at all times kept strong in 
number and ready for work, then, by 
using the honey extractor you can right- 
ly expect a yield of 200 pounds of honey 
from each strong colony during the first 
flow of honey in the flowers, 

As to how many bees constitute a 
good working colony we would reply 
from 20,000 to 40,000. It takes experi- 
ence to manipulate 240,000 colony. They 
are apt to swarm at any time without 
any preparation whatever. Still, they 
can be kept at work by using a hive with 
16 frames and plenty of room. 

But two colonies of 20,000 bees each 
will do much more work than one colony 
of 40,000 bees. 


How TO MAKE Coms HonEY—The 
best plan is to make no comb honey un- 
til the flow of honey has ceased in the 
flowers, then feed back and let the bees 
make the comb. The manner of doing 
this will be explained at a future time. 
One or two pounds sections usually sell 
better than any other size. There is no 
need of a division board between the 
brood nest and sections of comb honey. 
all that is needed is to see that the comb 
honey is removed from the hive as soon 
as sealed and empty sections put in their 
place, and at the same time see to it that 
the queen is not in any way hindered or 
disturbed in her labor of propagating. 

As to introducing new breeds of bees 
we would say don’t touch them until you 
have learned to keep them pure. 


—Virgin queens should be fertilized 
sometimes on the third day of age, some- 
times on the fifth and the period of fer- 
tilization never goes beyond twelve days, 
rarely beyond seven or eight. If not 
fertilized within that time she is prac- 
tically worthless as she cannot, produce 
drones that can propagate their species. 
We once lost 105 virgin queens at one 
time on account of a cold rain that lasted 
but ten days. Inreply to the question 





A 
India by bringjng an action for breach of 
promise of mariage. It is the first of the 























kind known a ng them, and the scanaal is 
great. 


as to what amount of honey can be pro- 
duced from sixtycolonies properly cared 
for and increased?to 120 colonies in an 
average season We would consider 300 to 





400 pounds of extracted honey a low es- 
timate. This amount should be taken 
from the white clover alone.—N. C. 
Mitchell. 








A CURE FOR 
SORES, GALLS, ETC., IN ANIMALS. 
HILLSDALE, Micu., Feb. 13, 1882. 
CHaARLEs N. CRITYeNTON, Esq.—Deur Sir: Thave 
used GLENN’S SU$®PHUR SOAP in my kennel 
during the last six year®. and have found it unequalled 
for keeping my Dogs’ Skins and Coats in healthy 
condition. have cured with it alone a bad case of 
Mange, and I have advised its use in cases of the 
different forms of Mange with uniformly good results. 


I consider it invaluable, and believe 
»rove of the greatest benefit, it being no less a preventative 
than a cure tor ALL diseases of the skin. You may re- 
fer to me at any time. The soap has saved me 
much trouble and many dollars expense. 
Yours truly, 

Rob Roy Kennel. ARNOLD BURGESS. 

GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP is mailed 
by C.N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. Three 
cakes for 7S5e.in stamps. Also of all Druggists. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


its general use will 
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ITISRELIABLE 

FOR al in curing 
Kidney & Liver hed Bright's Dis- 
Troubles, ease, Pains in 


the Back, Loins 
or Sides, Reten- 
Btion or Non- 
“Retention of 


‘Bladder, Urinary x 
and Liver Diseases, \ 
Dropsy, Gravel and 
Diabetes, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


a 











It cures Bili H , Jaundice, Sour 
\ as h, Dyspepsia, Constipation and Piles, 
IT WORKS PROMPTLY 
and cures I , Nervous e 


General Debility, Excesses and 
Female Weakness, 


USE IT AT ONCE. 2 
It restores the KIDNEYS, LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, to a healthy action and CURES when all 
other medicines fail. Hundreds have been saved 
who have been given up to die by friends and 
physicians. 
Price $1.25, Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to, 
HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 


5 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








KIDNEY-WORT 


wea a dl 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 














“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ . 


Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

t2@rIt cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all dis~ase, 
and the Bowels move freely and healt’. :lly. 
In this way the worst diseases are erau' ated 
from the system. 


nn 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 





KiDNEY-WORT 





Vital Questions!!! ! 

Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
ofthe nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike refresh- 
ing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!” 

CHAPTERI. 

Ask any or allof the most eminent physi- 
clans: 

“What is the best and only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure all diseases of the 
kidneys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention, or inability to 
retain urine, and all the diseases and ail- 
ments peculiar to Women”— 

“And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically “Buchu!!!” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, 
ague, etc.,” and they will tell you: 

“Mandrake! or Dandelion! !!!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed, which is so varied in its opera- 
tions that no disease or ill health can possi- 
by exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

armless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 
CHAPTER II. 
“Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney aiseases, liver com- 
te severe coughs, called consumption, 

have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy! !!!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar 
to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciat- 
ing pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and 
chronic, or suffering from scrofula. 

Erysipelas! 

“Saltrheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, 
a and, in fact, almost all diseases 

ra 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 

a&@ None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 
name. 











Fishing Nets, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoon gna Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for ce List. 


C. & F, CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





world are run in a 
without change, and free of extra 
PULL 


and safest in use anyw 


J. C. McMULLIN, 








THREE GREAT CITIES 1. WEST 
—oor. —SCHICAGO<- 
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LINKED TOGETHER BY TH 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. 


TEE POPULAR ROUTE FROM &T. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 


Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico 
"Krizona, Nebraska, California, mo” 


The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Lands 
and the Minin 
Summer to all 


Districts of the Great West, and in 
Jatering Places in the East, North and 
est—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 


States, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 
California, Oregon, ete. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


——AND TO—— 
Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains a Day] St Louis & Kansas City 


——aAND- 
NO CHANGE OF CARS | gt. Louis and Chicago 
Union Depots in Bast St. Louis, St. Louis, 
sas City and Chicago. 
No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, and St. Louis and Chie: lo 
Heals equal to those served in any First Class Hotel, 
on 


75 cents. 
The finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
ll through trains, day and night, 


shee: 

ALACE SLEEPING CARS—the finest, best 
ere. 

See that your Tickets read via “* CHICAGO & ALTOY 


LLMAN 


OAD. 
ey Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 
addr 


H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
117 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, St, Louls, 


C. H, CHAPPELL, 
General Manager, 
Chic: 


s. 


Vice-President, 


Chicago. “ 
JAMES CH ARLTON General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago 
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OING WEST. 
PRINCIPAL LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA and 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln to 
DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for § 
FRANCISCO and all points in the Great West. «4c 


GOING NORTH and SOUTH, 
Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and from 8t, 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars be- 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line between 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all R.R 
goupen ticket offices in the U. 8S. and Canada. 
T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
V.-P. & Gen, Manager, G. P. Ag’t. Chicago, 
Cc. C, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
Ticket Agent, Div’n Pass’r Agt 
xed 


"J 


1112 N. Fourtu 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO 20 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo, 








FLEMING MANUFACT’G C0.’S 


Boss ! 
Road Grader: Leveler 


Absolutely THE BEST Road Grader and 
Leveler in use; 


HAS AN EASY DRAFT, 


Will Do the Work of 8 or 10 Teams 


WITH DUMP SCRAPERS 


AND LEAVES THE OL, INBETTERCON- © 


Good Agnts weaeee. Send for Catalogues 
ee 


FLEMING MANUF’G CO.,©°3 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


The Laclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


s now in complete order, refurnished, redec- 
orated [and reappointed. New sewering 
and plumbing, with every sanitary 

Improvement. 


S300 ROOMS FOR GUESTS, 
Single or en-suite, with or without Bath. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RBSPHOT. 


Popular ices. 


GRISWOLD RRY, 


Owne ropriet 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 
Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
8t. Louis. 
Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 


Churn Slowly. 


A little maid in the morning sun 
Stood merrily singing and churning— 
“Oh, how I wish this butter was done, 
Then off to the fields I’d be turning!’ 
So she hurried the dasher up and down 
Till the farmer called with half-made frown, 
“Churn slowly!” 


Don't ply the dasher so fast, my dear, 
It is not good for the butter, 
And will make your arms ache, too, I fear, 
And put you all in a flutter— 
For this is a rule wherever we turn, 
Don’t bein haste, whenever you churn— 
Churn slowly! 


If you want your butter to come nice and 
sweet 
Don’t churn with a nervous jerking, 
But ply the dasher slowly and neat— 
You’ll hardly know that you’re working, 
And when the butter has come, you’ll say, 
“Yes, this is surely the better way”-- 
Churn slowly! 


Now, little folks do you think that you 
A lesson can find in butter? 
Don’t be in a haste, whatever you do, 
Or get yourself in a flutter; 
And while you stand at lite’s great churn, 
Let the farmer’s word to you return— 
Churn slowly! 





Business Capacity in the Creamery. 
Brains win in every department of 
business. The man that thinks, plans; he 
thinks again, and knows less than he 


Holsteins for Georgia. 


The following letter was not written 
for publication, but expresses the 
thoughts of the writer, and doubtless of 
many others who have not written from 
the same State, so well, that we are 
tempted to give it publicity. The best 
advice we can give’ him is to follow out 
his present plans and ideas; the Holstein 
is the coming cow and the pioneer im- 
porters and breeders have realized hand- 
some returns for their enterprise. He 
will find many Holstein breeders adver- 
tised in these columns: 

Ex-Gov. COLMAN: I get the RURAL 
WORLD regularly, (every Saturday) and 
am very much pleased with it. It is un- 
questionably a most excellent paper, and 
ought to go to the home of every farmer. 

I hope you will pardon me for ad- 
dressing you this communication; but 
what I have learned of you through your 
paper, I feel authorized to address you, 
believing you to be the farmer's friend. 

I have learned to respect you, and have 
confidence in you, and expect to bea 
lifelong subscriber to your valuable 
paper, if kept up to its (present) high 
standard of excellence. 1 was raised on 
the farm, and followed farming up to 
nine years ago, when I became disgusted 
with our “free labor,” and leased my 


farm for standing rent, and went to mer- | 


chandising. At this, closely confined for 
seven years, my health failed so, I had 
to give it up, and for the past two years, 
I have been out of business. My 
health now is very good, and I have de- 
termined to move back to the farm, 
and instead of following in the ‘old 
ruts,’ all cotton and corn, to turn the 
place into a fine stock farm, and raise 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, poultry and 
fine fruits, vegetables and seeds. But 
right here, Colonel, comes in a great 
trouble. While I have avery valuable 
plantation and the best adapted for a 
stock farm, of any I know of inour State, 
my means are limited,and if Ican’t get the 
best of the kind I want, I don’t want any. 


I have decided on the Holstein, as the} 


best cow for our country, and have been 
in correspondence with several breeders, 
the lowest of whom ask me from $125 to 
$200 for calves six weeks old, and the 


| monthly record for both years, and a few 
| Statistics. 

| ‘Taking the entire time, from the com- 
| mencement of her first record, March 19, 


| 1882, to May 28,1884, being 836 days |. 


| (this includes the time she was dry), it 
| gives an average of over 51 pounds per | 
day for the entire time. Echo’s record, 
| from March, 20,1882, to March 20, 1883, 
| was as follows: March—12 days—592 3-4 
j pounds; April, 1,433 1-4; May, 1,533 1-2; 
| June, 1,988 1-4; July, 2,1963-4; August, 
| 1,554; September, 1,400 1-32; October, 
| 1,455 1-2; November, 1,3013-4; Decem- 
| ber, 1,375 3-4; January, 1,340 3-4; Feb- 
| ruary, 1,189 1-4; March—19 days—752 1-4 | 
| pounds; total, 18,120 pounds 8 ounces. | 
|From May 28, 1883, to May 28, 1884, it 
|}was: May--3 days—198 3-4 pounds; 
| June, 2,143 3-4; July, 2,140 3-4; August, | 
| 2,290 1-2 September, 2,153; October, | 
1,907 1-2; November, 1,943 1-2; Decem- 
| ber, 1,939 1-2; January, 1,931; February, 
| 1,803 1-2; March, 1,931 1-2; April, 1,700; 
| May--28 days--1,623 1-4; total, 23,775- 
| 1-2 pounds. Asa butter cow, she is 
| what may be called good, having made 
|17 pounds 3 ounces of salted butter in 
|one week, from 528 pounds of milk, 
| which is one pound of butter from 30 
pounds of milk.—F. C. Stevens, Attica, 
N. Y., June 28th, in Rurai New Yorker. 














Dairy Notes, 


| —We clip the following items from | 
| our enterprising cotemporary the Jeffer- | 
| son County Union: 
| ‘There are now 1,200 cows owned inth e | 
town of Utica, Winnebago County, Wis., | 
| which gave a yearly product of $48,000. | 
| The yield has been increased 30 per cent. | 
| within a few years by improvement in | 
| stock and better keeping. 
| The patrons of the Whitewater, Wis.. | 
| cheese factory netted but a little less than | 
$1.56 per hundred for their December | 
|milk from the factory sales. For the 
| year 1883 they realized from the same 
source a little over $1.14 per hundred 
| pounds, 
| —For summer work in our butter and 
| cheese factories, we are really shut up to 
| one of three courses,—to make only full 
| cream cheese,—use the direct ice method 
| to get the cream—or invest enough in 





Twin. Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidnevs 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they possess special properties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
medicinal value and ? 


Absolutely Cure | 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’s PILLs to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’s PILLs, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER’S PILLs daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 
That AYER’s PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
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SOUTHWESTERN CREAMEP’ ASSOCIATION, 






EXKATIL,LT:, Proprietors, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Pamphlets 


‘or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


and Full Information Furnished 






Address as above. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


s@°Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F, EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
+The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
T 83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y 
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| Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public 

| Grounds, Made either plain or orna- 
mental. 


shallow wells. 
Never freezes 
in winter. 


OVER 90,000 IN USE. 





For Almost Nothing. 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 


did before; then he meditates, calculates 
and reduces his business to a satisfactory 
starting point. By thinking, comparing 
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planning and figuring, he has made dis- 
coveries not dreamt of before, is more 
confident, more resolute and means busi- 
He knows he is right and is going 
ahead. 

This is what Missouri farmers have to 
do, are doing, both in regard to the 
cattle and the creamery business. They 
realize that these are to become the 
staple products of the State, that grow- 
ing wheat, corn and tobacco is fast ex- 
hausting the land and their purses. 

Corn is no longer king; cotton— 
even with its 6,000,000 bales—is entitled to 
that honor no more. Grass is king, and 
he who knows best how to utilize it, is 
the man who puts money in his purse. 

Now let any man sit down and figure 
out what a steer, ripe for the butcher, 
will cost him at say four years old, then 
what he can realize for it on the market; 
then what the tillage of his land in corn, 
wheat or tobacco would have cost him, 
including harvesting and marketing; and 
then what he could have done with his 
land in grass for milch cows—properly 
selected and bred—and what will he dis- 
cover? Why this, that his beef has paid 
him better than either crop, with much 
less care, anxiety and labor, and that the 
cows have paid him three times as much. 

This is no ideal sketch, no editorial 
fancy or dictum, it is absoluce fact, as 

y man may see that will figure it out. 

ake, for illustration, the best quoted 
figures discovered at our fat stock shows 
in so far as beef is concerned, and the 
steer that will put on two pounds of 
weight per day throughout the year is an 
extraordinary animal. He will sell for 
say six cents atthe stock yards. Then 
take an equally good average milch cow 
that will make a pound of butter a day 
for eight months in the year, butter that 
is worth 25 cents per pound, and see 
where the difference comes in. The 
difference is even more striking if we 
willingly stretch the estimate in regard 
to the butter cow, for she will hold out 
much longer than eight months, and 
what is more, if selected with the same 
care that the steer is that will put on two 
pounds of flesh per day, will make much 
nearer a pound and a half of butter. 

When Missouri farmers determine to 
breed their milch cows only to thorough- 
bred bulls we will very soon have a race 
of animals that will make from 24 to 32 
ounces of butter per day, and, just here 
is where the thinking and the figuring 
comes in. It is brains that rules the 
world not numbers, the latter without 
the former are but led as sheep to the 
slaughter. Farmers of Missouri, what 
shall the harvest be? 





Creameries and Hot Weather. 


We would again suggest and urge, 
that creameries, especially in Missouri, 
use the utmost caution and care in the 
protection and handling of their cream 
and butter, against the effects of such 
hot weather as we have been having and 
are bound to have for the next two 
months. Not only must they use pre- 
caution themselves, but see in particular, 
that their patrons not only have the 
means of caring properly for their milk 
and cream, but that they make the most 
advantageous use of it, because right 
here the whole trouble of the butter 
maker begins, as well as the question of 
profit or loss. 

ie: he farmer cannot, or will not, keep 
his’milk under the proper conditions to 
get good cream, the creamery is better 
without it, for even one bateh of such 
poor cream will affect the quality of 
twenty good ones. Therefore, if a ma- 
jority of those twenty should be of like 
character, how can good butter be made. 
It simply cannot, and such cream invari- 
ably deteriorates more rapidly than the 
good. A little salt well stirred into the 
cream at skimming, will check its down- 
ward course to some extent, until it 
reaches the butter maker at the creamery, 
who should by all means have good con- 
veniences for itsfurther care. Otherwise 
you need scarcely look for good, not to 
say choice butter. Therefore, stir up the 
patrons to caring for the milk, and see 
that when the team gets it, and until it 
reaches the factory, it has the best of 
care. Carrying cans should be protected. 
Wet blankets are best, and they should 
be kept wet. A little grass put around 
the cans, under the blankets, makes a 
very good protector. 

Those who have lately turned opt poor 
and cheesy butter, can see the cause and 
remedy here, and if they don’t attend to 
it, its useless blaming the butter maker, 
he can’t make bad cream into good but- 
ter, any more than make a bad dollar a 

ood one. If you have had any trouble 
of this kind or other, that you cannot 
understand, state your case to the RURAL, 
and it must be a very tough case if we 
can’t give you aremedy. All we ask is, 
that you state the facts fully, hide none, 
and it will be better for you; you may 
not only save what you pay us fora year’s 
subscription, but hundreds of dollars, 
according to thosstent of your make. 





of the WORLD, page 207, your editorial | 
on Jersey cattle, in which you say one of | 
the most prominent men in Illinois has | 
recently bought a pure bred male to | 
head his herd, for $10, etce., ete. This} 
letter is written to ask you to please give | 
me the name of some reliable breeder or | 
breeders from whom I can buy a pair of 

first class Holstein calves at a reasonable 

price, and earnestly ask your advice and 

assistance, and I will promise you, that 

it will not be unworthily bestowed. I} 
will have everything (except the land) | 
to buy, asI sold off everything when I 
broke up farming. I see three and four 
gal. cows sell here on our streets,for from 
$35 to $50. The Jersey is the favorite 
here, in fact ‘‘all the go.’’ I don’t be- 
lieve they are the cattle for this country. 
I think they will be superseded by the 
Holsteins and Shorthorns. We need 
something to cross up and improve our 
native stock. I expect to get the very 
best to start with, and just as soon as [ 
can, not to keep anything on the farm, 
unless it is in every way first class, and I 
am determined, by the help of God, (and 
He will help those, who try to help 
themselves) if close attention to business, 
economy and perseverance will avail 
anything, to succeed. 

There is what I consider a great ad- 
vantage to the one who is first to intro- 
duce the Holsteins into Georgia. They 
will get a great deal of ‘‘free advertis- 
ing,” and will become the most widely 
known breeder of Holsteins of any other 
man, to the people of this State, and 
thereby secure many orders, that they 
would not otherwise get. Iam fully 
convinced, that in less than five years the 
Holstein will be the cow over every other 
for the South. 

Ihave been a newspaper correspon- 
dent for the last twenty-five years. Will 
in this way, make it greatly to the inter- 
est of the breeder to sell me. If there is 
a Holstein cow in the State, I am not 
aware of it. I have written you fully, 
that you might the better understand the 
circumstances so as to advise me on the 
situation, and I again ask your assis- 
tance and co-operation for being so for- 
tunately situated as you are, having such 
an extensive acquaintance with men, and 
such a varied store of knowledge, I feel 
sure that you can render me much ser- 
vice, and rest assured, that any favor, be 
it ever so small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Macon, Ga., June 28th, 1884. 


A Pennsylvania Dairy. 


Instead of having to go to Europe to 
find something fashionable, why not try 
to build upa herdfrom among our na- 
tive cows? Thisisa great dairy coun- 
try for supplying milk to Philadelphia, 
and we have wide-awake farmers who 
try to get the best, and if there was any 
money in fancy stock they would handle 
it. 

My dairy last year averaged $80 per 
cow although I have one among them 
that yielded $120, and another one $100. 
I have tried to get adairy like them, but 
it takes time. They are merely native 
cows, raised by what our gentlemen 
farmers would call scrubs. If farmers 
would cullout their poor cows, keep 
only the good ones, and feed heavier, 
they would find that the natives would 
equal the thoroughbreds. 

Ithas often been a mystery to me, 
how any one could get such large yields 
from feeding a few quarts of bran, as 
some of your correspondents have given 
us an account of from time to time. My 
mode of feeding is as follows: I give 
twenty-four quarts of malt dust in three 
equal feeds (the sprouts are soaked to 
saturation, and not slop), two quarts of 
cotton-seed meal, and to any extra milk- 
er, two quarts of middlings in addition. 
Also, for roughness, two bushels of fod- 
der. This may seem to many like high 
feeding, but when I cut them down, I 
find they cut me on the milk. We hear 
a great deal about blooded stock—why 
do not some of the bread and _ butter 
farmers give us an account of the feeding 
of their stock that they depend on for a 
living?—Cor. Country Gent. 


* 
* * 








An Extraordinary Milk Record. 


May 28th, Echo (221 Holstein H.B.), 
which for the past year has been referred 
to as the cow having the largest milk re- 
cord, completed her second year’s test, 
making a total for the year of 23,775 1-2 
pounds, over 5,500 pounds more than 
she gave last year, and 4,000 pounds in 
excess of the largest record ever made, 
Empress standing second in the list with 
19,714 1-4 pounds to her credit. Echo is 
in fine condition and shows no evidence 
of the test she has sustained. She weighs 
1,760 pounds. The fact of her having 
raised her own standard toso greata 
hight the year following a remarkable re- 
cord, proves her to be the queen of milch 
cows and without a rival. The perfor- 
mances of her progeny this season sus- 
tain her reputation and show the trans- 
mission of her wonderful milking quali- 
ties to a great degree. I herewithsenda 


| pound per day factory to engineer, and 


whose patrons whirl up on a stiff trot 
each hot, muggy morning, with a hun- 
dred dollars worth of milk, is what he 
shall do with it. The owners of it have 
trotted back to their farms, and left a 
new moral and legal obligation on the 
manager, to pay the money.—Cedarburg 
News, 

—We often hear dairymen complain of 
the difficulty of securing hired men that 
are willing to milk. One principle cause 
of this is that the farmer wants the hired 
man to doa fullday’s work besides the 
milking, and no wonder he does not like 
it. Hon. Hiram Smith said once, in a 
convention, that he found no difficulty in 
getting and keeping good help. He con- 
siders that the dairy work is part of the 
regular day’s work, and his men are con- 
tented. There is no reason why the 
farmer who milks from ten to thirty cows 
or more, should not do his milking in 
good season. He makes as good a profit 
on that part of the farm labor as on any 
other, and he has no right to expect the 
hired man will look at it in any other 
light.—Jefferson County Union. 


—A New York paper says: A promi- 
nent citizen became convinced that the 
lubricant for his daily bread, which daily 
appeared on his family table, was not 
what it purported to be, despite the fine 
golden hue, fine texture, and the fashion- 
able price he paid. Putting a quantity 
into a dish he melted it and set it aside 
to cool on ice quickly. The result was a 
thin layer of butter at the top, which was 
peeled off like the rind of an orange, the | 
remainder being simply grease, like lard. 
There is little doubt a large proportion 
of butter sold in market is simply grease, 
doctored in like manner. A few prose- 
cutions under the statute for such frauds 
would be beneficial. It is quite evident 
the living cow cannot compete with the 
dead hog, and the innocent victim ought 
to be protected. 


—A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman remarks: ‘Heifers that breed 
young generally make the best cows at 
maturity. If a heifer has a small bag 
when she calves, it will increase with 
age, and when she is at middle age she 
is altogether better than one that is kept 
back until she is a cow before she breeds. 
One three years old before she breeds 
may do well the first season, but never 
does well again. The young heifer will 
begin small and do best at maturity. 
These conclusions are arrived atfrom more 
than fifty years’ practical experience. I 
have known a heifer to drop a healthy 
calf three days before she was twelve 
months old, and she had no unusual 
trouble, and was as well and healthy as 
any cow. Iam the owner of a cow that 
dropped her first calf at seventeen 
months old, and was always small of her 
age. She has always done well, and 
never needed the aid of a veterinary sur- 
geon.” 


—Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the point, that the value of tests in dairy 
performance rests very largely upon the 
circumstances under which the trials of 
capacity aremade. Any development of 
unusual ability in this line which does 
not impair the health or condition of the 
animal, is of course recognized as legiti- 
mate; but in order that the public may 
form an intelligent opinion on this point, 
it is essential that all the particulars of 
butter or milk experiments be fully re- 
ported. Upon whether the treatment to 
secure certain huge results was ordinary 
or extraordinary, depends much of the 
value of the test to the practical public. 
Thoughtful, every-day people, want to 
know what such and such stock can and 
will do under the circumstances by which 
it would be surrounded ‘in their hands— 
not what it can be made to do under 
high and unreasonable pressure. Own- 
ers of stock capable of unusual perform- 
ance, will please tell the how as well as 
the result, in reporting to these columns. 
—National Stockman. 





A STRONG TESTIMONIAL, © 


The following letter, from the wife of At- 
torney General Fair, of Tennessee, gives a 
clear and emphatic report of the great bene- 
fit received from the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen: 

BLOUNTVILLE, TENN., Oct. 16, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:--For seventeen 
years I have been a sufferer from diseased 
liver, having contracted the disease while 
living in the malarial districts of Texas, each 
succeeding attack being more severe, and 
leaving me less strength to bear the next. 
About two years ago I was induced to use 
Compound Oxygen, andsince that time have 
steadily improved without any falling back. 
For years I had not had two good nights’ rest 
in succession, but since using your remedy 
have slept well. It is now twelve months 
since I have had an attack of bilious colic, 
and have fewer symptoms of the return of 
the disease than for years. You are at liberty 
to publish this. Mrs. JOHN FAIR.” 

Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of Surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchi- 
tis, Asthma, etc., and a wid range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent fife. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 aid 111] Girard St., 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 





$11,950 


IN CASH 


GIVEN AWAY 


To the SMOKERS of 
Blackwell’s Genuine 
Bull Durham Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 


The genuine has. picture of 
BULL on every package. 


For particulars see our next 
announcement. 





WMEHREYS 
VETER NICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Veterinary Specifics have been used by 

r reeders, Livery Stable and 
4 ailroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Eiippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (330 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

¢2~ Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUMPHRENS 


tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly cured by it. 
Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most success- 0 
edy known. r Or vials and 
vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 


iomeo. Med. Co, 
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it, Catalogue tee 103. 





AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











Philadelphia, 
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6 and durability. e also make the best 
sheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gute, ae 

pest and Neatest Ali Iron Fence. Best 

jiretcher and Post Auger. Also manuf 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines 
pumping water, or geared engines for grindin 
and other fmt work, For prices and particulars as! 
hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS. 10° 





rs. Richmond. ind, 


» Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, Ill. 








CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 

Ox 


The best Can in the 
world It has 3880 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and wor 
satisfactory atla high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
can, and if we do not 
‘sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Segd 
for Circulars to 
SPERBECK & STOUT, 
= 21 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Il. 











THE 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
Allsizes made up to 300igal- 
lons. Leverand Roller But- 
ter Worcers: also, alllsizes 
Box Churns for creameries. 
All goods warranted as rep- 
resented. 1 Dairy Churn at 
wholesale price where we 
have no ag’t. Send for cir- 
culars to H. F. BACHELLER 
& Son. Rock Falls, Ill. 


NICHOLS’ CENTENNIAL WIND MILL, 








Contains all the valua- 
ble features of his old 
Nichols’ Mills, with none 
of their defects. This 
is the only balanced 
mill without a vane. It 
is the only mill balanc- 
ed on its center. It is 
the only mill built on 
correct scientific prin- 
ciples so as to govern 
perfectly. 
ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
ces used to overcome 
the mechanical defect 
of forcing the wheel to 
mun out of its natura] 
osition. 
A wind wheel be- 
Moen comes its own vane if 
one i no vane is used, hence 
—t Aainite $60 « vanes, save only to bal- 
ance the wheel, are useless for good, and are 
only useful to blow the mill down. This mill 
will stand a heavier wind, run steadier, last 
longer, and crow loude”™than any other mill 
built, Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ prices, and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane. 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills and agencies, 
address NICHOLS & MURPHY, Elgin, fl. 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’f’g Co., Ba- 
tavia, Ill.) 


For Sale at a Bargain. 


We offer for sale, in thecounty of Lafayette, 

State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 
Creamery Building, Lands and 
Appurtenances. 

The above Creamery is known as the 

Higginsville Creamery Association, 
and is located in the town of BiguaeSe. 

Said Creamery is in fine running condition; 
has a butter-making capacity of twenty-five 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery is in 
the heart of Lafayette County, which isthe 
heart of Missouri. 

For information address, 


HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 
Higginsville, Mo 


KRENESS the WIND 


















































Twelve years makin, 
ind- Mills exclusively, 
Rong, Self-Gov- 
Works housed, 
FS edge Mechanics, 
Write, stating kind of work 

you want done, to 

B.S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo. Mich., 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 

Agent, BELLEVILLE, Ill. 


‘Apams WIND MILis 


| For,Pumping or for Power 


Ww 














“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


nats THRESHERS 
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Clover Hullers Corn Cultivators, | 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet ‘on Pumps, 
, Mansfield, Ohi Marseilles Max ig Oo, 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor, Co. le ie ’ 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
WM. N. THVY Portable and Agricuttu- 
e . Tal. nD or circulars. 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Hone HES 
* eral Gompentesion e TEAM ENGI Wood, Taber & ym 


424 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


1 and Gen- 
hant, 
LOUIS, MO.) eS 


DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, 


Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 
2 
Send Five 2-Cent Stamps, 
To the Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. 


every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


It should be read by 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


{SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 927 & 329 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnis Paper. 





ENTERPRISE 


Wind-Mill, 


eee eeeeeeeeeees eee 


Fereo Pemp. ... 
ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. 


sees eeeeeee 


Climax Corn & Cotton 
Every Machine War’ nt'd. 


“ENTERPRISE CO. 
Sandwich, Illinois. 











CHICAGO SCALE 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, 


co. 
$50. 


Ae Te ARMER'S, SCALE SS. 
ree 91s F RMER'S 0%. to 5 Re $3. 


re F TOOL ty ts $10. 
BEST FORGE MAD « ¢ . 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810, 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 











DRALN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 









Send for illus- 
trated circular to 
Ss. MITCHELL & SONS, 











WHITMAN’S (tMPROVED 


SEELEY PATENT 


. Puts 10 tons in car, 
A bale every 8 minutes, Satisfac 
iteed. Three bales to any other Press’ two. 
ars. Also Horse-Powers, Koad Graders, Cider 
iellers, Feed Cutters, ete. Manufactured by 
ITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO.. 8t. Louis. Mo 


Bend 
Millis, 





a) 


HAY CAPS AND STACK COVERS 


es 4 as 


Have been in general use among the farmers 
at the Kast for many rome and prove to bea 
saving of money to those who use them,* in 
protecting the crop from damage by sudden 
rains and avoiding the extra labor expended 
in re-drying the hay or grain. The cog 

light and the labor of applying them-sha 
not be considered when you place the ¢ 
in safety 


Covers for Stacks ™ 


Should be used by all who make a 


ractice of 
stacking Hay, Grain or Straw. hen the 


Stack is unfinished cover it at night or during 
any delay in bringing it up to a finished top, 
Send for circulars and samples of goods.! 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., ~-3 
Successors to GILBERT HUBBARD & CO., 
Dealers in COTTON DUCK, 
and everything made or finished with it, 4 
CHICAGO, ILJTu 
When writing mention this paper. 





BINDER 
TWINE 


After a test of four years, has the un- 
qualified endorsement of machine-makers 
and farmers throughout the grain-grow- 
ing region. It will bind more grain to 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made; is strong, even, free 
from bunches and knots; and by saving 
the time of the farmer, is worth double 
the price of othertwines, Ask your agent 
tor “DIAMOND E, BINDER 
TWINE,”’ and take no other. 


Fast Potato Digging 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost yearly, FIVE TIME 
OVER, to every fermer, uar. 
anteed to Di Six Hundred 
Bushels aDay' 
















SENT ON 
60 Days’ 


Test Trial. 2 





2 Write postal card for FREE elegantl 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Deine, 
that cost us $2000 to publ 

206 State St., 


ish. 
Monarch Manufacturing Co., ckicaco, ict. 


THE 





The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St., St. Louis. 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 








FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday moraings from 9 a. mm. to 12 m. 
FOR GEN — fret Se 000 em. 
cepting the above hours for es. 
OSUNDAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
t j 
‘ { 





2 


Caution to Farmers & Deal 
For safety in procuring yo: 
HARPOON HoRSE HAy Forms, 
select only those having thereon 
animprint of our Trade Mark, 
and thereby save infringement 
fees. Catalogues giving reliable 
information furnished free byM’fgs and Pro 
A. J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
M’fgs Nellis’ Mounted and Floating Harrows, 
Agt’s Steels O’m’t’l Fencing,Road Graders,&e, 


Agents Make Money 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER 
POCKET PRINTING WHEELS, 


. 





CARDS 


ENVELOPE CORNERS 
TTER-HEADINGS, AND 
INDELIBLY ON CLOTH. 
NEW, NOVEL AND USEFUL 
FOR EVERY INDIVIDUAL. 
Send 2c stamp to-day for Catalogue & terms. 


PRINTS 
LE 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER CO., 
Cor. Main and Seneca Sts , Buffalo, N. ¥. 








Indiana Cultivators, 


| [3 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
| 0 


I ldo not mea: 


When I say cure 
time and then have them return 


| § have made the disease of FI’ 


SICKNESS a life-long ssady. Iwar 

the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason 

not now receivin Send at once for a treatise ands 
ive Express a 

for a trial, and I will cure 

ROOT, 183 Pearl St.. New : 


Agents wenteo for authentic edi- 
sion of his live. Published at 
Augusts, bi: home. he 
somest, cheapest, best. he re- 

Cornweil, 


knuwued hisiorian and bivgrapher, “ol, 

whose life of Garfield, publishea by us, outsold the 
twenty others by 6). Outsells every book ever 
published in this world’ many 
fifty daily, 


acure, 


fice. It costs you nothin 
Address Dr. H. ra 





Agents are mak 


——— — ., send 75 = 
‘of postage, etc,, on free ovtiit, now ready, Incia 

ing large Prospectus book, and save valuable 
me, 


ALLEN & CO,, Augusta, Maine, 











en, ot 
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July 10, 1884. 








The Stock Dards. 


‘Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
*@nding Tuesday, July 8th, were as follows: 























RECEIPTS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Shee mules, 
Wednesday.... 3504 5135 13 193 
eee ne ooo 1485 3101 1464 18 
Saturda. eeeeeee — — — — 
Monday........ 3696 5797 2089 288 
GQuesday... ... 3148 3126 2119 1 
Total ... + 11,843 = 17,159 7018 500 
Cast week 7,811 24,862 6,580 669 

SHIPMENTS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. a y Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 397 719 592 208 
Thursday...... 970 1377 995 101 
FPriday.......... — — oem me 
Saturday....... — — - 
Monday. 4489 2232 125 
GRY...... 129 278 aa 59 
Total........- 8.210 21,198 2,357 1,133 
Last week..... 6,372 21,747 5,574 461 


Mrs. Bishop Warren, who a short time since 
do nated $100,000 to the Denver University for 
the establishment of a school of divinity, was 
formerly Mrs. John lliff, and before her sec- 
ond marriage was known as the “Cattle 
Queen of the Piains,” she possessing larger 
herds of cattle than any other individual or 
corporation in the West. 

Mr. G. W. Sanders, a wealthy ranch owner 
in Socorro, New Mexico, was in the city last 
week en route for Texas, where he goes to 
purchase several thousand head of cows for 
his ranch and for the Iowa cattle company. 
The approaching cattle convention in St. 
Louis, he says, is attracting great attention in 
New Mexico, and that territory will be repre- 
sented here by from 20 to 30catthemen who 
range fully 600,000 head of cattle. 


The Secretary of the Interior has ordered 
measures to be taken to keep open the cattle 
teails between Kansas and Texas, now closed 
‘by wire fences. 

The number of head of cattle and horses 
‘delivered by the Texas lines to the Fort 
Worth and Denver City road for transporta- 
ction to Wichita Falls, Henrietta, Bowe, and 
Bellevue, for further driving to the grazing 
grounds of North Texas between April Ist 
June 2th footed up 140,150 cattle and 4,678 
horses, of which 62,511 head were received 
from the Missouri Pacific and connections, 
and 82,468 head from the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe and its connections. 


Dick Liddie and Bob Ford have gone into 
New Mexico to herd cattle. 

The live-stock traffic of the Texas In'‘er 
national railroad shows a large increase over 

ast year, due to the fact of the tendency to 
abandon the drive for the more satisfactory 
‘vail transportation. 

The Caldwell, Kansas, delegates to the No- 
vember cattle convention in this city have 
chartered a train of sleeping cars which they 
will occupy during their stay in thecity. Re- 
ports from the West indicate that St. Louis 
will be overrun with Western people, who 
are enthusiastic about the meeting. 

The hog receipts at St. Louis, heavily in- 
creased as they have been during the year, 
are yet inadequate; to the demand. The 
Whittaker house, with new and increased 
facilities for killing and curing, has been buy- 
ing hogs at Kaasas City and shipping here, 
the difference in price showing greatly to the 
ativantage of St. Louis, which is claimed to 
be the highest hog market in the country. 

To show that our market for Texas cattle 

was better than Chicago, we advance the 
follawing proof, Gregory, Cooley & Co., of 
Whicggo hadeome forty car loads en route 
‘ae Duval County, Texas, billed through 
St. Louis for Chicago, but finding the rates 
here much higher, the whole consignment 
was unloaded and the entire outfit sold with- 
out} difficnity at 4 75; their average was 940 
hs. 

It is now believed that the number of grass 
Texas and Indian cattle destined for market 
svill belargely in excess of that of last year. 

CATTLE—The week’s trade has been satis- 
factory in manyrespects. Arrivals, it is true, 
bave only been moderate, but yet sufficient to 

feep operators actively engaged until all 

ye disposed-of. The general demand was 

8; and prices have advanced, the bulk of 

he supply being disposed of at better figures 
for all descriptions than prevailed last week. 
Texas and Indian grass cattle were particu- 
larly brisk at the ruling rates, which were un- 
doubtedly higher than those current last year 
at this time. Dressed beef buyers and . hip- 
pers of live cattle being large purchasers at 
prices ranging from $4 25@4 80, the bulk of 
“¢he transfers being made at $4 75, and 5c bid 
Yor choice. These figures drew a large num- 
ber of cattle to this market, which were orig- 
Anally billed through to Chicago, but the high 
prices here were too tempting to be resisted. 
Desirable native cattle under an improved 
demand and. corresponding scarcity, have 
amproved in price to the extent of 15@20c. 
Sales being made tn the extreme from $5 40@ 
£4, while Colorado steers sold to the same 


ind ~ puyers, i. e., Eastern shippers, at $6@6 35. 


Light and medium natives showed at a disad- 
vantage as they came in competition with 


‘ yange cattle, local butchers and retailers gen- 


erally supplying their trade with the latter. 
@Miich cows with calves, and veal calves, 
were also lower to sell, the demand having 
dropped off considerably. 

The closing day was marked by great ac- 
tivity, and large sales were made to both 
4ocai and foreign buyers. Native cattle were 
scarce and somewhat neglected at 10c decline, 
hile Texas cattle, which formed the greater 
yart of the arrivals and were of an average 
gsoor quality, ruled easier, the common 
grades being 10 to 20c lower; sales being 
made at a range of $3 50@475 inthe extreme 
‘eut the bulk was at $4 25@4 3744. Large trans- 
Gers were made at these figures, Chicago hav- 
img several buyers on the market who bought 
largely. We quote: 













TTCTS.cncccscsecccsccccssccces $6 00 @ 6 60 
d to heavy steers............ 6 25 @ 6 40 
Cight to fair steers seeee 5 00 @ 5 90 
Common to medium nat. steers. 4 50 @ 5 45 
@air to good Colorado steers.... 5 50 @ 6 30 
~Bouthwest steers....... boeoense oo. £25 @ 5 60 
* Zaéght to good stockers........... 325 @ 4 00 
Fair to good feeders .. ......... 25 @ 475 
Native cows and heifers.. 3 15 @ 4 50 
Texas steers.... 440 @ 5 65 

Grass Texas steers. 3.25 @ 4 873 
Sndian steers...... .... 3 25 @ 5 00 
Scalawags of any kina.. 275 @ 3 40 
Wilich cows with calves.. «+++.23 00 @45 00 
Veal VOBsece.ccccccce soes-- cee 6 OO @13 00 


“71I0GS—After the opening day prices for 
wostall desc: iptions of hogs have moved up- 

wards steadily. The demand has been very 
sactive, and on some account urgent. Packers 

lave been Landling ina small way, but the 
principal movement was on shippers account. 
* Wednesday the first day of the week was 
~wrxarked by weakness, buyers demanded con- 
~cessions from the start, and holders in order 
@te make transfers were obiiged to give in and 
eadles were made at $515@5 25, but later $5 20 
wae the outside. Packers shaded prices but 
Ustie and paid $4 55@5 15, while butchers and 
theavies brought $5 15@5 30. Thursday a reac- 
‘ion was had, shippers entering the market 
wearly and paying an advance of 5@10c, the 
range being from $5 20@5 35 and as high as 
580. The demand for all descriptions was in 
excess of the o fferings and all class of buyers 
qpaid higher prices. Packing being quoted at 
$4 00@5 25, and butchers to heavies $5 25@5 35 
pigs $4 60@5. Friday the 4th the offerings 
ewere very smnall, and buyers wanting them 
~“waily, everything sold at sight at 10 to 15c up, 





light Yorkers bringing $5@5 15 good do $5 30 
@5 40, packers $5@5 25, and butchers to heavy 
$5 35@5 50. Saturday there was not enough at 
sale to make a market, nevertheless prices 
were strong at Friday’s figures. Monday’s 
market was excited and largely higher,sales to 
shippers being made at $5 45@5 60, bulk at 5 60 
andto butchers at $550@570, supply small 
and all soldearly. Packers quoted at $5 25@ 
5 50. 

Prices weakened and declined the last day 
of the week, and buyers of all classes being 
indifferent, only a small trade was had, a few 
Yorkers changing hands at $5 40@5 50; pack- 
ers taking a few at $% 10@5 35, and some 
heavies selling to butchers at $5 35@5 60. The 
general market was weak and unsettled 
throughout the entire day. 

SHEEP—There was no new developments 
in the sheep market during the week. All 
the arrivals sold at about former rates but 
the quality was not as good as desired. There 
was and is yet a strong demayd for the better 
goods which are salable at $3 75@4 50, but 
these of common to fair are dull at $2@3 50, 
and hard to sell at that. 


Horses and Males. 

Business in horses the past week was ex- 
ceedingly dull. The demand was limited and 
the supply scant. The few transfers made 
barely worth mention. Texas horses in fair 
supply and sold well enough at prices rang- 
ing fron $25@60 per head. Good smooth 
mules were in fair inquiry and the few droves 
offered sold at sight. Common and thin 
mules were dull. 








HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra.........secseeees $160@225 
Heavy draught, ZOOd.........+s00+ see0s 140@ 160 
Drivers, @xtra..... ..... 


Drivers, good . 125@ 150 
Streeturs........... 120@ 140 
Saddle horses, ext 160@220 
Saddle horses, good.......... «e+ 130@160 
ORVEIEF » cvcccce cvevececcscces -+. 130@140 
BONED ccsccccccecccopecccsss Ceccccccce .eee 40@ 70 
MULES. 
14 hands, 4 to 8 years old... 95@ 105 
1444 hands, 4 to 8 years old. - 125@130 
15 hands, 4 to 8 years old........... ++ 140@150 
153g hands, 4 to 8 years old, extra...... 175@185 


16 to 1644 hands, 4 to 8 years old, extra 190@225 





GENERAL MARKET. 


WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week, 126,257 bus. Withdrawn 13,416 bus. 





| the week’s speculative market, a 


There was some recovery at the opening of 
sort of 
“mutual reaction,’ but this was immediately 
followed by a“ bear” movement, and prices 
declined steadily. At the close the selling 
fever still raged. All outside markets were 
strongly “ bearish.” Andin the home market 
the tendency was strongly bearish, July sell- 
ing at 88% down to 8814, August 87@86%, Sep- 
tember ranged from 88};@88, October brought 
90@892;, Year 86%@8614;. Most of the new 
wheat offered during the week was not suita- 
ble, being damp and tough. Fancy was 
wanted by millers, but was scarce. At the 
close cash was lower and weak at 2 to 3c 
lower. No.2 red 92@97 bid. No.3 bid 88. No. 
4 winter 77@79 asked, and rejected 55 bid. 
FLOUR—The market during the week has 
exhibited no great improvement. Trade has 
been quiet and easy with no actual change in 
values, but prices in buyers favor, except for 
the best grades which were the only ones 
displaying any firmness the general inquiry 
being for these grades. We quote: extra 
fancy $5 20@5 40; fancy $@ 90@505 choice $4 25 
@440, family $8 40@3 60, xxx $3 15@3 25; xx 
$2 75@290, x $250@260, superfine $2 35@2 45 fine 
210@2 20 patents $5 70@6 25. 

CORN—Received into elevators during week 
226,365 bushels. Withdrawn 118,652 bushels. 
The speculative market has ruled generally | 
weak, the upturn in wheat inconnection with | 
better markets elsewhere improved values 
at the start, but this was soon followed by 
depression and deliveries of over 100,000 
bushels cash, No. 2 mixed on July contracts | 
broke prices largely. The close was dull at 
declines of %to 1%, July selling at 48° down 
to 4657, Aug. 4944@484, Sept. 49%@487, and 
year at 414¢@40%. Cash suffered a complete 
collapse owing to deliveries on contracts- 
The demand came mostly from order buyers 
and speculators, who took a little No. 2 mixed 
at 47% @46, No. 2 white do sold at 5244@52, re- 
jected do 45@4544, rejected 454,@41, and no 
grade at 36@34. 

OATS—Received into elevators during 
week 82,485 bushels; withdrawn 63,440 bushels. 
Futures followed wheat and corn during the 
week, and at the close were depressed by the 
general weakness that prevailed, prices fall- 
ing off %@%, July selling at 25%@24%, and | 
year 23's, August had 235; bid. Cash grades 
were higher at the start, but declined later. 
Closing lower for No. 2 at 2744@27%, but little 
changing hands at these figures, rejected 
brought 2734. 

HAY—Receipts lighter, but nearly all of 
medium and low grades, which continue slow 
sale at last week’s decline; sound choice 
timothy scarce and in fair local demand. 
Sales: On E. trk—3 cars-choice mixed at $9, 
2common do at $6,4 prime timothy (part in 
warehouse) at $10,6 strictly prime (do) at 
$11 50@12, 2choice do atat $13; this side—4 
cars low-mixed at $6@7, 1 prime do at $9,3 
prime timothy at $1150,2 strictly prime do at 
$12 50, 2 choice at $13 50@14. 
BUTTER.-Inactive, with a surplus of all 
grades; prices easy and unchanged; afew 
orders were being filled, but trade mainly on 
local consumptive account. We quote Cream- 
ery—Choice at 20c; seconds at17@19c. Dairy 
—Choice to fancy l4cto 1é6c; fair to prime l0c 
to 124c, common 7@8c lotsin pails quotable 
at6to8c. Sales; 15 tubs dairy at 15c; 22 do at 
lic, 35 creamery at lic. 

ELGIN, IL, July 7.—On the board of trade 
to-day ‘sales were reported of 7,070 boxes 
cheese and 259,780 bs butter. 
On the call butter was heavy at 18%@ 
18%c, andno cheese wassold, Private sales 
were reported at about 8c for creams. Mar- 
ket quite sick. 

CHEESE—Dull; skim almost unsalable. We 
quote nominally: Full cream 7c for fair to 9¢ 
for choice; prime partskim at 5c; poorer 
grades at lc to3c. Sale 30 bxs at 2c. 

EGGS—Receipts for past 96 hours, 1,418 pkgs 
Steady, with a very fair demand on basis of 
10c for fresh in lots. 

LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens scarce, and 
choice stock wanted ; prices firmer. We quote 
Old—cocks $3, mixed $3 25@3 50, hens $3 75@4 
springs—-small! to medium $1 50 to $2 (bulk of 
sales at that), good to choice $2 25@2 75, fancy 
large $3@3 25; young ducks quotable at $1 50 
to $3: young turkeys at $4 to $s. 

GAME—Scarce. We quote: Woodcock $6 
¥y dozen; wood duek §2 50; shipe $2. 

VEALS—Quiet. We quote live at7c ¥ bb, 
fair to good do 6% @7c,"heretics 4@5c. 

LAMBS—Dull at range at $1 to $2 50 w Jhead. 

GRASS SEEDS—Very quiet and nominal; 
season being about over for all descriptions; 
with the approach of the timothy season that 
seed attracted some attention, but little 
changed hands. We quote: German millet 
50@55¢c, poorer do 25c for low to 40c for fair: 
Hungarian at 40@50c; common millet at 35c 
to 45c; timothy at $1 15 to $1 30; red top at 30c 
to 40c. Sales 32 and 21 sks timothy (redtop 

mixed) at 12c. 

FLA XSEED—Steady. Bids of $1 40 spot and 
$1 274% Aug.—latter held at $1 28. Sale 2 cars 
for first half Aug. at $1 30. 

HEMP SEED—Steady, but quiet, at $1 8@2 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady, at $2 25 for prime’ 

PEACHES—In good demand and firm; of- 
ferings moderate, pretty fair in quality and 

usually in good condition. Sales of Arkansas 
at range of 50c to $1 for fair to fancy. Texas 
at 60c to $1 25, Louisiana Crawfords $1@1 25— 
all ¥ 44-bu box. > 

PLUMS—Wild-goose scarce and in demand 





at 75@85e ¥,35-bu box and $150@175 ¥ 6-gal 


| 13¢ to 19¢, 












| 
| ease, chickasaw at35@50c ¥ box and $1@125 
¥ case. 

PEARS—Scarce. Quotable at 50c@$l 50 ¥ 
4 -bu box according to quality. 

NEW APPLES—Lower, under increasing 
supplies. Sales of early harvest at 25c to 40c, 
red june at 0@60c ¥ 4s-bu box. 

RASPBERRIES—Supply smaller, all home- 
grown. KBlack ranged from $1 80to $225 ¥ 





preserving companies buying at inside rate. 

BLACKBERRIES—In good demand. Con- 
signed lots will selling at $1 25to $2 and culti- 
vated at $2@2 50 ¥ 6-gal cave. 

WATERMELONS—In better supply and 
lower at range of $20@30 w 100 for fair to 
choice Georgia. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—Wanted, but 
scarce. Worth $2 50 to $3 ¥ 6-gal case. 

CURRANTS—Northern Illinois in fair re- 
quest at $175 ¥ 4-gal case. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Northern Illinois slow at 
$1 25@ 150 ¥ 4 gal case. 

TOMATOES—Lower; receipts large. Sales 
of Arkansas at 40@50c, Mississippi 35@45c, 
Southern Illinois 50c, Alabama (dull) 10@30c 
¥ 4¢-bu box; home-grown lightly at $1 50@1 75 
per bu loose. 

CABBAGE—In large supply and weaker, at 
$1 50 ¥ crate in shipping order. 

CUCUMBERS—Home-grown sell at 20@25c ¥ 
doz., consigned lots not wanted—nominal at 
1l0@l5e ¥ doz. 

EGG PLANT—Dull at 2@75e ¥ dozen. 

HOPS—Steady; selling from store only— 
prime New York at 26@28c, medium do 23@25c. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Quiet ; $1 45 for choice 
in a jobbing way from store; inferior less. 

SAUER KRAUT—New city make offered and 
held at $7@8 ¥ bbl. 

SALT—Domestic selling at $1@1 10 ¥ bbl; G. 
A, at $1 10 ($1 15 in small way) ¥ sack. 

COUNTRY BROOMS. - Dull, at $1 25@$2¥ doz. 

POPCORN—In demand at 3c to3c for mix- 
ed to 4@4c for white. 

SORGHUM—Fair at 24@26c, prime to choice 
28@30c. 

WHITE BEANS—In fair request; Eastern 
firm, jobbing from store at $2 45@250 for 
medium to $2 55@2 60 for navy; country quiet 
at from $1 for low to $1 75 @2 for prime. 

BROOM CORN—Quiet and easy; demana 
only for hurl self-working; low, short and 
crooked plentiful. We quote: Choice long | 
green 634 @7 1-2c, self working at 3c for prime | 
to 4c for choice; inferior 2@2 1-2c. | 
CIDER—Quiet at from $3 to $5 ¥ bbl. 
HONEY—Dull; comb at 4@léc, strained and | 
extracted 6 1-2@7c 4 | 
ONIONS--Steady; demand about keeping | 
pace with receipts--both being light. Sales: | 
25 bbls. Ill., at $2 # bDbl., 10 and 8 sks at 75c ¥ 
bu., 31 and 24 and 15 sks at 80c; some red were 
suld from wagon at $250 to $275 ¥ bbl. meas- 
ure loose. 

OLD POTATOES.--Not wanted; nominal. 
NEW POTATOES--In right brisk demand | 
and firmer. Sacked lots at 45@50c ¥ bu and 
barreled do at $1@1 25 ¥ bbl for good to 50@75e 
for off stock or poorly packed. Wagon re- | 
ceipts liberal and sold at50c to 55¢e per bu 
loose. Sales: 9 bbis at 50c # DbL., 8 at 35c, 43 
do at 75c, 16 sks at 50c ¥ bu. 

WOOL—Trade light but prices pretty well 
sustained; offerings lighter and mainly of 
Kansas and inferior grades, which were | 
keeping well sold up. Owing to the un- | 
settled (tight money) situation East, a couple 


very 





of Philadelphia wool houses declined to 
make advances upon or receive any wool at 
present; this does not affect our market, 
however, the feeling here being compara- 
tively healthy—our commission houses are 
not only anxious to receive shipments but 
will willingly make the usual cash advances. 
We quote: Tub-washed—Choice at 30c. fair 
28e. low 25c; unwashed—Medium 20@20c. 
fair do 18%@19c. clear combing 20!¢c. fair do 
19¢, low and coarse medium or combing 
14@15¢c, light bright fine at 16@19c, dark and 
heavy do at 144@15c; Kansas—Clear medium 
at l5@léc, light fine at l4@isc, heavy do 12@ 
13c, low and coarse 8@l0c; Texas at from 
Burry, black ena cotted 3@1lic¥ b 
less. Tare on sacks, 3% tb; dealers allow 2ic 
for new sks and l5cforold. Saies: Kansas— 
25 sks burry at 10c, 13 low at same, 6 slightly 
burry at 1lyc,8 do at 11\c, 16 mixed at 12c, 
125 fine and med. mixed at 13%¢c, 4 sks on p. t. 
14 fair med. at 15c; other state’s growth—2l 
sks low territory at 10c, 17 and 6 hard burry 
t lic, 5 burry and cotted at 13c, 17 low and 
cottéd ‘at 15c,5 sks at same, 3{at 18c, 6 mixed 
at 184%c, 15 clear med. and comb. mixed at 
20c.; tub—8 sks and several small lots at 30c; 
pulled—40 sks on p. t. 
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Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, July 8, 1884. 


Net cash prices. Cash with order 

























Red ClOVEL. «oes .ee004-60 IDS. 6006-85 40} 
Sapling 7 ay BO * scccce 6 00 
Altalfa 65 © sesece 6 75 | 
White Dutch “ eeesessooe 13 00} 
Alsike a TITTT TTT TTT 13 00 
1 4 
Orchard Grass .... .....se0e0-14 200 
Blue Grass, Extra Clean..... 210 
English Lawn Grass.........- 14 2 80 
Hungarian TTT TTT TTT 438 65 
Millet secccece bh 65 
German Millet .... 5 65 
Meadow Fescue .. 3 60 
Sugar Cane Seed.. 1 50 
Broom Corn “ . 2 00 
Osage Orange..... 4 00 
Castor Beans 2 60 
Cow Peas. 2 25 
Buckwheat 1 3 
Barley .....sesccees 75 
St. Charles White C 
Galena Yellow 
Pop evcces ol 2 50 
Red Rust-proof Oats..........3: 50 
Black 6 evece cocced 2 45 
C secs seecccces coccee 5 70 
FIAX..ccccscoee ecccce ecvcccccces 56 “ 170 
The Best & Cheapest 
HILL’S 


DYE, 
Black or Brown. 
Sold by all druggists 
at 50c. C. N. CRIT- 
TENTON, Prowie- 
tor,115 Fultonst.N. Y. 








(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 
send Dry Goods, etc., 

p> Mail or Express to any 

rampart of the United 

States, at St. Louis 
prices. If you want 
Goods or Samples, 








HEALING 
POWDER. 


SOLD BY HARNESS 
AND DRUG STORES 


wari opes SORES 


on ANIMALS from anycause 









Thousands of cases of Nervous Debility, men- 
tal and physical weakness, lout manhood, ner- 
vous prostration, the results of indiscretions, 


excesses or any cause,cured byNERVITA. 
Strong faith that it will eure every.ease prompts me to send to 


Sny sufferer a trial package 
on receipt of 13 cente for 
postage, etc. Da. A. G. Quan, 
Box 242, Chicago, IL 











4-gal drawer and red at $250@3 ¥ 6-gal case; 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





| RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 
CRP om 





| Suitable for Ladies. 

Phaeton Bugsy, finely upholstered, neat and 
strong. A. L. EDSON,820 N. Eighth St., St. 
| Louis, Mo. Price 875. 





Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS, 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 
ESTABLISHED _1854 22: 


—Manufacturers of— 
Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 
WAGONS. 
Sulkies, Speed Pole 
| Sulkies, Road Carts 
| and HORSEMEN’S 










Old Style 


Pole Carts. Improved 

N eiswang er Bros., Price Seace 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Boxing & 
Western Agts. Shipp’ng $4. 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


NO. 2 CART. 


DOUBLE ROAD CART, 


| Wide enough to seat two persons; its weigh 
is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable fo 

pleasure or business purposes. A. L. EDSON | 
Agt.,820 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
855,00, 


Price 





Has a body same as a | 


K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 


Made especially for 
cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 


Cuba. 
Ithas a crook on the 
back of the knife for 


stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 

Every sorgo 
who has seen 


grower 





| wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
with these knives can 
save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 

mee from end of blade to end 
of handle. 


| 





RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAL 
W ORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
year each subscription, 


CHATTANOOGAxrateetn CANE MILLS. 


For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. 





Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


The oldestin the West. Established 1835. | 
300 acres. Propagate all the best old and new 
varieties of Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our 
Western soil and climate. Nothing but | 

STRICTLY FIRST CLASS STOCK 
sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at 


HALF PRICE. 


Smaller sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and 
upwards. Everything true to name and ex- 
actly as represented. Book of Instructions 
on Transplanting and Management of Trees, 
ete., free to our customers 

New edition. Descriptive Catalogue 12 cts, 


SEED WHEAT. 
TURNIP SEED. 
We have for sale the following named seed wheat: 
PURE GERMAN AMBER, 
MARTIN AMBER, 
MEDITERANIAN HYBRID, 
WHITE BLUE STEM, 
FULTZ, 
MEDITERANIAN. 
Description and prices upon application. 
TURNIP SEED, WHITE TOPSTRAP-LEAVED, 
RED TOP STRAP-LEAVED, YELLOW GLOBE, 
YELLOW PURPLE TOP RUTABAGA, 
Prices per lb. post-paid 60 cts, per 1-4 Ib. 20 cts 
SEED RYE, TIMOTHY 


and other Grass Seeds. Price upon eppueation 
Address, PLANT SEED CO., 
814 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ross Ensilage and Fodder Cutters. 














These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best in the World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 





EVAPORATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. | 


Chat tanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Moline Plow, Co., St. Louis. 
Mention this paper. 


STAR CANEI MILL. 


The only Double Milll 
made in theWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre 
to thirty-five acres per 
day prices ranging from 
$35 to $6,000. 


Stubbs’ Evaporator, 


SI. A. Hedges, after testing 

: it with others,says itis the 

best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 

mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis 

Fair in 1882. 

4aa7-FullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP- 

PLIES. Send for Circulars to 
~-A.FIELDS&CO, 
Eighth & Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


(ZU) SUGAR.MILLS 
















Eighty Sises, for Hand, . 
and Water Power, 


Animal, Steam 
A The Best, The Cheapest 
fm Thousands in use throughout 
the Tropical World and by al) 
the leading Sorghum growers 
of tne West, talogues and 





& SCOVILLS 
CANE MANUAL 


t free 
by GEO. L. SQUIER, 
Bafalo, 





Steam Evaporators 


Send for circular, to 





superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 

N. B.—Our new and valuable book en Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 

Mention the Rural World. 


ALL. AUTOMATIC. 
SHES, SKIMS AND ALL. | 
WM. A. HERRING, 
South Allen Hillsdale Co., Mich. | 
ECOND-HAND CANE MILLS.—Steam and 
forse Power,—and Evaporators, Steam 








andFire, for sale very cheap. 








THE ACME MOWERS 


“AI ao 


Combined Mowers & Droppers 


| 

| 

| Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 

| ket. Will do 

PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 


A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis. 





BD. E McSHERRY € CO., 
DAYTON,— Manufacturer of —OHIO 

MeSherry Force Feed Grain Drills. 

McSherry Break Pin or Spring Hoe 

MeSherry Fertilizer Drills, _ (Drills. 

MeSherry Drag or Shoe Pressure Dr'Is. 

All the above Drills can be furnished 8, 9, or 10 hoe 
with or without seat attachment as desired. 

MeSherry 5 Hoe Corn Row Drills. 

MeSherry 3 Hoe Corn Row Drills. 

The McSherry has a reputation far in advance of 
all competitors. Is very easily regulated and man- 
aged. Never chokes or clogs. Its regulation of 
quantity is simple, sure, and the most correct of 
any drill made. It is warranted to work well in all 
kinds of grain and grass seed. It is the drill upon 
which the farmer can always depend. It hasa rear 
hoe shifter nnsurpassed by any. ITs UNRIVALED 
FEED ARRANGEMENT has never been changed, as 
has been done mere orless frequently with almost 
every other known drill. Itis popular and stand- 
ard because always reliable. It has always given 
entire satisfaction; and years of successful use 
prove the McSherry to be the simplest, strongest, 
surest and best Grain Drill in the market. ‘ 
2%e «WM. SCHOENHARD, Gen’! Agt, St. Louis. 
£901 & 803 Popular St, near Union Depot. 








Correspondence solicited, 
Dunnville, Dunn Co., Wis 
EVAPORATOR ! 

Sorgh:m, Maple and Sugar. Circulars 

sent free. 

. 
Sorghum Sirup and Sugar Works 
FOR SATE. 
plete and desirable 

SIRUP WORKS IN THE WEST, 

boiler, copper defecators, evaporators, 

Squiers No.1 Louisiana mill, tanks, &c., &c., 

or particulars, write, 
T. 8S. CLARKSON, 
Paieat Adjustabis 
Evaporaters, &o. 


F, M. STEVES, 
COOK'S 
For making Apple Jelly, 
WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH, MICH. 
For sale at a bargain, one of the most com- 
Will sell the entire works, or engine and 
separately. Good reasons given for selling. 
Schuyler, Nebraska. 
Pe Coceins ent 
ice Li id 








TURNIP SEED ! 


CHOICE 














——70,000 NOW IN USE. 









Adjusts Itself to any 
Horse’s Neck, 
Has two Rows of 

Stitching, 
Will hold Hames 


in place better than 
any other Collar. 


wm J.B. SICKLES, SADDLERY CO, 
St. Louis 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 


| orh irs send stamp for circulaa 
| showing who is entitled to pen 
| sions, bounty, &c. L.C. WOOD, 
| Box uu, Washington, D. C. 


| 
Ly 









STOCK. 
IRUE TO 
NAME. 





White Egg, Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
| nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 
Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes, 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 


Prices on application. Special rates on five 
| pounds and over. Address, 


| Michel Plant & Seed Co., 

107 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 
SEEDS! Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 
lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Scheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 


NS For jfformation FREE, send 


. ho et one to 
PHOENIX a CO., 41 Barclay St.N. Y 
\ 





Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas, 












the knife | 
says it is just what is| 


Is offered as a premium only on the 


THE PERFECT ROAD CART. 


| 


yo 





5 
SS Ped 
of 9 


| suaranteed to ride as easy as 
| ly free from horse motion. 
| the vehicle, which not only 


- ITS — 
iL. B. JOHNS, - 





— 


7 


STYLE No. 5. 
A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 wheels, made with or 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 






PRICE $55.00. 


/ 
without Top. This ‘cart is 


any four-wheeled buggy; to run one-l 

nj 21 ‘ —half li A ‘ : 
On — consists in the manner the yt y- 
relieves the cart fr = jer . rse 
| the horse from the jar and jerk caused by tye den Dasstag over tee ea, wae reueres 
can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses. Ov 
| and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made 


shafts are connected to 


passing over rough roads. The shafts 
er 1000 of these vehicles are now in use, 
- Correspondence solicted. 





- Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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sine YY MEN, > eat te a ear be ae 
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D $3400. 
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PRCEE DDD 






SPRAGUE’ 


je 2 OCcbe bec EUROPEAN HOTEL 
| DED DE PEDES 3 


EUROPEAN HOTEL aReSqAy 


RESTAURANT, 


RANT. ~ ARR 


‘\f\f| Delicatessen. 
- ROOMS 50. 


DINNER 2. 
716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Opposite Union Market. 








bile Mile in 


—AND— 


FARM MACHINERY, 


Write for Catalogues: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Manufacturers of 


Male 










COss. 


Eastern Office: 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 44 Horse, 
6% Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. 

fal operation. 

New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 

Center Crank Engine. 

Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 

tial and handsomely finished. 

trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Over 3,000 in suc- 


All wrought iron 


ra 


Illus- = 


110 Liberty St., New York. 








We are head-quarters for all Campaign 


Torches, Badges, etc. Agents can make big 
Go to work at once. 
, alld have @ true Photo of President and Vice Presidentof Republican and Demo- 
Searf Fin Torch, a Campaign Novelty; perfect Swing Torch 
thesize of a Scarf Pin, the Torch is gold plated, with Red, White and eee 
Wick. Every young man will want one of these Scarf Pin Torches. All clubs wear them. 
Price 25 Cts., to Agents, sample by mail 15 » per dozen { 

Iated Badges in the market. 


cal Clubs until November. 


cratic Candidates. 


and largest assortment of gold 
Badge on Red, White and Blue Rib’ 


send & samples assorted, by mall for 25 cts 
Don't order elsewhere until you have seen our sam 


goods. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


on only 10 cts. 





Goods, Banners, Flags, Caps, Capes, 
ay canvassing a..ong Po iti- 
‘he Badges are large size, gold 





Cts. Handsomest 
. $1,005 Bio Gold Plated 
If you will actas Agent we 


., With our large 50 page Catalogue of Cam- 





ples. 
Cut Quartersize. | E. NASON & CO. Manuf’ of Campaign Coods, 120 Fulton Street; New York* 





For Sale or Exchange 


A Suburban Residence Near 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


A splendid opportunity is now offered any 
one wishing a small farm near Jerseyville, 
Ill., containing fifty acres, dwelling of nine 
rooms, good barn and out buildings, good or- 
chard, ke. Situated at the north-east corner 
of the Jersey County Fair Grounds, one mile 
from the P. O., three-fourths mile from C. and 
A.and 8. J. W. Depots. This is one of the 
most desirable places now on sale. The farm 
is fenced anda hedged in six fields or lots, no 
better place for pa, or stock parposes of 
any kind. A splendid place for a butcher, 
nothing to compare with it obtainable here- 
abouts for that purpose, so near the city, and 
will be sold on favorable terms and possession 
given on short notice. iress 

ORVILLE A. SNEDEKER, 
Real Estate agent, Jerseyville, Ill.. 
Price, $12 500 





Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 

the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 
viz: 
Resolved. “That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fill the chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the College on the third Mon- 
day in September next:” 

Notice is hereby given of said election. Ap- 
plications can be filed with me. 

T. F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agricultural College, P. O., Miss. 





“THE VASSAR OF THE WEST.” 


HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXISO, MO. 


Mrs. H.T. BAIRD, Ex-Gov. C. H. HARDIN, 
President. Pres. Board Directors. 











Devoted to the Education of 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1884. 


Character and class of school considered, 
SS. the cheapestinthe West. Eighty 

oarding pupils and a large local veneer 
last session attest the Pps gorwonen of Hardin 
College both abroad and at home. Inthe Mu- 
sic and Art Departments 200 names were en- 
rolled. No other female college makes such 
an exhibit. and this number indicates the 
— character of instruction. 

ddress, for eleventh annual catalogue, 
H. T. BAIRD, Business Manager. 


D CARDS & KNIFE FREE! 


BO diferent designs Birds, Swiss 
RB Floral, ivy Wreath, Gold Pan- 
Hel, Sentiment, Oval 








cm 

itseinecosuessefinneonesiesi 
r all in beautifulco 
wane enameled board 


YY; 
‘fanc type 10c. 11 
le dilated Knife 
ing 10 of your friends to send with 


dalovely pack ofcards FREE. 
9 Wallingford, Conn, 


with your name in 
k sand this beantiful Pears 
for lady or gent) $!.00 By 


UXETON PRINTING 





WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


SUNDAY QUESTION. 


Price, $1.25 with Phot 
Cheap Edition, 50c. wit 


Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 


h. 
out Photo. 








THE 


Boss Combination 


ZINC AND LEATHER 


COLLAR PAD 


The ‘Strongest, Most Durabje and 
Safest pad ever made. The tips being press- 
ed into the leather and firmly clenched, act 
as rivets, and makes a pad of zinc and leath- 
er firmly riveted together. The zinc plate 
being heavy enough to prevent the pad clos- 
ing together at thetop of the withers and 
pinching the neck. It also keeps the pad 
open giving a chance for the air to circulate 
and dry and cool off the neck. The zinc be- 
ing pressed into the leather onthe under 
side brings a smooth zinc surface to the flesh 
of the horse; the leather meantime, prevent- 
ing the zinc from becoming heated by the 
rays ofthe sun. It is always cool, gathers 
no moisture, is easily kept clean, and will 
positively cure sore withers caused by the 
use of leather or other soft pads. Tage is 
more disease arising from sore withe an 
from any other cause. 


THE BOSS PAD 


is guaranteed to wear longer and give better 
satisfaction than any other pad now in use, 
or the money refunded. Samples free by 
mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


Manufactured by 


DEXTER GURTIS, 


Madison, Wis. 


‘TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES 


Os We 
XY 


Rides as easy 
son as with two 































ehicle made. 

“Fae one per- 
Springs 

rten rding to the weight ¢. 

Equally weil adapted to rock Genny 

roads and finedrivesofcities. Manufactu 

sold by all the leading Carriage Buiidersand Dea- 

le mtee, St. Louis. 


ra. Henry Tim » Pate 
‘Gukéieo, aa” ABBOTT BUGGY CO. 


6000 cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal 
1) Joway and Saline Oos., Mo, Good rail 
roads, schools and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


PATENTS Hand-Book FREE. 













5. & A. P. LACEY, 
, Washington, D. ¢ 
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